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Dies Gets Setback 


In Special House Probe 


By JONATHAN STOUT 

WASHINGTON, 2 .- Rensdeaaniens of the 
most recent blast from that prize blastered 
Martin Dies still echo in Congress and top table 
talk in Washington. But as was predicted in this 
space last week, Dies’ latest lunacy has boomer- 
anged on Capitol Hill. 

The majority of the conservative bloc, which is 
dominated by its middle-of-the-road nucleus, has 
recoiled from the Moonbeam of its Lunatic 
Fringe, and there is less danger of the House 
going to excesses in cleaning Communists from 
the government payroll than before Dies opened 
his big mouth. j 

The swift action of the House this week in 
directing the Appropriations Committee by over- 
whelming vote to set up a special sub-committee 
to investigate charges by the Dies Committee 
and others of subversive character against cer- 
tain government employees is the sign that di- 
rection of the governmental housecleaning has 
been taken safely out of Dies’ hands and is now 
in the control of the moderate conservatives. 

That much is clear gain, of course; for by and 
large the moderates will be content with clean- 
ing out only the Communists and their more 
notorious fellow-travelers. 

It is significant that the special sub-committee 
was setup after both Democratic Majority Leader 
McCormack and Republican Minority Leader 
Martin urged that course. Neither has much 
use for Martin Dies. 

But this does not mean all is plain sailing now. 
Accused employees are assured a hearing. Which 
means that the Congressmen on the sub-commit- 
tee will be forced by the tremendous job before 
them to give up practically all their other inter- 
ests and activities. Also, the hearings will be 
before men largely unschooled either in the 
ideological differences between various leftist 
groups or in the subtleties of Communist web- 
spinning. Their education cannot be undertaken 
overnight, and it is to be expected that mistakes 
may be made—both in undeserved leniency to 
Communists and injustice to honest progressives. 

And to top it all, this becomes still another 
investigation of government employees. The 
average government employee must feel like 
Mayme the Goldfish—just no private life at all. 
Government employees have been investigated 
by the Dies Committee, the Civil Service Com- 
mission, Treasury Intelligence, F.B.I.. Secret 
Service, Army Intelligence, Navy Intelligence 
and the separate intelligence units of the vari- 
ous agencies for which they work. 

One would think Congress could have accepted 
the findings of these other investigating units in 
place of the Dies Committee. But Congress is 
not altogether criticizable for not having done so. 

Investigations into subversive activity require 
specialists. They require a different kind of train- 
ing and education than an ordinary police in- 
vestigation. The men in most of the govern- 
ment’s investigating bodies are equipped to do 
the latter type of job. But when it comes to 
political sophistication most of them think a 
leftist is a southpaw pitcher with the Yankees. 

And an equally big reason why Congress does 
not have confidence in the findings of these in- 
vestigating units is their malleability under po- 
litical pressure and their susceptibility to other 
influences. For instance, the recent findings of 
the F.B.I. that there were less than a dozen Com- 
munists on a list of more than a thousand sub- 
mitted to the Department of Justice by Dies 
some time ago. 

There’s no love lost between Martin Dies and 
J. Edgar Hoover, both of whom like to get their 
sunburn in the limelight. But Hoover’s F.B.I. 
report failed to make a monkey out of Dies, if 
that was his intention. Phoney reports don’t 
make a monkey out of anyone. Only facts and 
the truth can do that. Dies is everything I’ve 
been calling him these past two weeks, but never- 
theless it was a leadpipe cinch there were more 
than a dozen Communists on that list of 1,000 
he gave Attorney General Biddle. 

Another good example for lack of Congres- 
sional confidence along the same line is the Civil 
Service Commission. 

The Investigation Division of the Commission 
is the best of the government agencies when it 
comes to disloyalty investigations. They have a 
large number of men who are specialists in this 
line. But some of the top officials in the Com- 
mission have negated all the good work and 
good records compiled by the Investigation Di- 
vision by reversing their investigators and clear- 
ing such characters as Joe Barnes, a rabid 

* * * 

It’s too bad that some of the politicos at the 
head of the Commission have spoiled its record 
for impartial and discerning fact-finding. For 
the Commission’s investigators showed their 
political sophistication by clearing of any sus- 
picion of disloyalty a number of the men whom 
Dies branded in his recent regurgitation. Among 
those so cleared by the Commission investigatdrs 
were David J. Saposs, Paul Porter, John Herling, 
Jack Lever, Tom Tippett, Nathaniel Weyl and 
Kar! Borders. 

The Appropriations sub-committee can. still 
save itself a lot of work and not go wrong by 
ordering the Civil Service Commission to give it 
the complete files of its investigations, which 
would include, of course, the findings of the in- 
vestigators. 








Gen. Eisenhower's Negro Troops 

One of the great stories of the war bears re- 
peating here. It’s about Gen. Dwight D. (Ike) 
(Continued on Page Two) 
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Tories Begin Legislative Attacks 


OnLabor; Unions PreparetoFight 


By EDWARD LORING 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—A renewed campaign against recent national labor laws 
by Congressional conservatives encouraged by the anti-New Deal trend of the last 
election, the sudden union drive to smash the WLB’s “Little Steel Formula”, and 


the recent coalition of AFL, CIO and the 


Railway Brotherhood Union—all combined 


this week to make Labor a news story ranking with the war in importance. 
With Captain Eddie Rickenbacker effectively exploiting the publicity for the 


many groups interested in using this 
legally, industrialists have succeeded in 
state legislatures bills described by 
labor leaders the most serious 
unionism which has yet developed. 

A survey of these proposed laws reveals: 

Sam Hobbs (D., Ala.), veteran opponent of 
unions, has introduced a bill into the House 
which would place unions under the 1934 anti- 
racketeering act, designed to give the Federal 
government an opening to deal with gangsters 
such Al Capone. Union men have inter- 
preted this bill meaning that any anti- 
labor court could see violation of the proposed 
act in a bid for higher wages or the calling of 
a strike. 

Senator Reynolds is still pushing his intricate 
union incorporation bill, with the support of 
Senator O’Daniel and many isolationists. 


national 
threat to 


as 


as 


as 


A roll-call of the states where conservative 
elements have placed anti-union bills in the 
legislatures reveals that many new types of 


restrictions are planned for unions and their 
leaders. 

According to a United Mine Workers’ survey, 
in Missouri a bill has been introduced to re- 
quire all labor officials to be residents of the 
state for five years and real estate owners. 

In Ohio, the Chamber of Commerce is calling 
for compulsory mediation and a ban on all 
boycotts. In Tennessee, proposed bills would 
collect 6% tax on all union dues and prohibit 
picketing. In Texas there are proposals for a 
state audit union funds and a _ general 
scrutiny of all union officers, embracing their 
salaries and personal histories. Coloradoans 
have proposed to inecrporate unions, control 
their finances and limit picketing and boycotts. 


of 


This outburst, repeated in other states, has 
brought the competing national labor federa- 
tions together more rapidly and effectively than 
any other force or theoretics could have done. 
The three big labor groups—the AFL, the CIO 
and the Railway Brotherhoods—have joined 
with the National Farmers Union to throw 
the weight of their 13,000,000 members behind 
the most powerful labor lobby the country has 
yet seen. 

The possibilities of this combine are many 
and important. There are political as well as 


labor implications. The unions may for the 
first time decide to fight certain candidates. 
They may decide to name men for office out 
of their own ranks. They surely will function 
as a swift-moving unit in Washington. This 
will lead to parallel thinking, and in turn to 


possible organic unit, not only of the AFL and 


CIO but the railway brotherhoods and the 
farmers as well. 

The groundwork for this has formed spon- 
taneously in many states. These groups al- 
ready are functioning as a joint legislative 


lobby in Oklahoma. In California the AFL and 
CIO have jointly warned GOP Governor Earl 
Warren that they are prepared to fight any 
anti-labor legislation. In Illinois and Michigan, 
both groups have agreed on a legislative pro- 
gram and a joint campaign against anti-union 
effort. The same story could be repeated in such 


important states for labor as Minnesota, 
Missouri, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania and 
Texas. 

These unions are also bound together by the 
demand for the swift dropping of the Little 
Steel Formula. The Scripps-Howard press is 
leading the campaign to paint this drive for 
higher wages as a dark plot of John L. Lewis. 
The facts are that Lewis jumped on the 


wage-increase bandwagon of the United Auto 
Workers, the International Association of 





no-strike-pledge period to restrict Labor 
having introduced into Congress and many 





Machinists, the Railway Brotherhoods and the 
International Ladies Garment Workers, just to 
mention a few of the prominent unions which 
asked for a wage increase and a virtual aban- 
donment of the Little Steel Formula in the 
recent past. 

More money will have to be awarded by the 
WLB to the union petitioners or this nation 
will see a wave of strikes in vital factories, 
war or no war, in the opinion of many level- 
headed labor chiefs. These men believe, they 
will not be able to contro] the ‘rank and file, 
which is faced with skyrocketing food costs, 
high rents, poor housing, separation from 
families, and wages far below the rates the 
public believes are paid to defense workers. 

The War Labor Board appears ready to de- 
fend the Formula. This was made evident by 
the rejection of an appeal for raises from the 
CIO packinghouse workers. The reaction to the 
men in the meat plants will be an indication of 
the action which will be taken spontaneously 
everywhere in an/effort to obtain the billions 
of dollars in wage increases which the em- 
ployees of 7,000 firms—and the railways—are 
seeking today. 





Sedition Trial 
Seen Delayed 


By T. R. GREENE 

WASHINGTON.—One of the most serious 
concessions yet made by the White House to 
the Southern and isolationist bloes became 
shockingly clear this week when it was learned 
definitely that the Administration had kicked 
William Powers Maloney upstairs to prevent 
effective prosecution of the 33 indicted Fascits. 

Maloney, who gathered all the evidence 
against the anti-Semites and anti-British propa- 
gandists, has been removed from the case to 
be chief of the Criminal Trial Section of the 
Justice Department. This has resulted in the 
appointment of another special prosecutor to 
handle the cases. The similarity between this 
move and the quashing of the indictments 
against Father Coughlin and his Social Justice 
magazine has been noted here. 

There is still no complete and satisfactory 
explanation for the Administration’s change 
of heart in the effort to place the pro-Fascists 
behind bars. It is expected that this will not 
happen because the “cases will be kicked around 
and postponed until they are forgotten and 
many of the 33 set free,” it was said. 

This means that of all the Fascists caught 
red-handed, only William Dudley Pelley, George 


Christians and one or two others have been 
sent to jail for preaching sedition. This rep- 


resents one of the greatest victories the anti- 
British, isolationist forces have won. Senators 
Wheeler and Nye and Rep. Hoffman recently 
excoriated the Department of Justice and have 
threatened to probe that division and its chief, 
Biddle. 

The new special prosecutor, replacing Ma- 
loney, is reported to have fired his predecessor’s 
assistants from the case. This means further 
delay. Any delay now will give the isolationists 
a chance to attack other government offensives 
against the seditionists and those who would 
do business with Europe’s Fascist forces to 
hasten a negotiated “peace.” In other words, 
the Administration has defeated itself in its 
drive to keep control of foreign policy regard- 
less of what concessions must be made to cer- 
tain Congressional and outside pressure groups. 

It is expected that the isolationists will 
shortly launch an investigation of anti-Fascist 
groups as the next step in their effort to cripple 
all government and private investigations of 
pro-Fascists. Some of the anti-Fascist groups 
naturally are Jewish organizations. It is ex- 
pected that at least one isolationist Repre- 
sentative, frequently attacked by the recently 


censored Walter Winchell, is eager to start 
such an investigation. 
Coupled with the successful efforts of the 


Anglophobes in Congress to bring pressure— 
through their Congressional committees—on 
radio networks and Federal departments, the 
shifting of Maloney indicates a clear trend of 
appeasement by the Administration. The isola- 
tionists’ technique is simple. If Winchell talks 
too dangerously, pressure is put on the radio 


chains through the threat to investigate the 
Federal Communications Commission, which 
issues licenses for broadcasting. 


The President’s yielding to the Wheeler bloc 
is worrying liberals here, for it is believed that 
with government surveillance relaxed, a peace- 
now group will spring out of the old America 
First Fascist fringe network, with men such 
as Wheeler and Robert Reynolds at their helm. 





Communist Forces Losing Hold 
In CIO Elections, Survey Shows; 


By DANIEL BELL 

Communist forces in the CIO, long ousted 
from the major CIO unions such as steel, auto, 
clothing, textiles, rubber, and others, have lost 
ground in various international unions and 
industrial union councils over the past month, 
a New Leader survey shows. This development, 
at a time when the Soviet Union enjoys its most 
favorable public relations, is indicative of the 
realistic mood and temper of the CIO rank-and- 
file and most of the leadership . 

Here are some of the major developments: 

@ An attempt by the party-line caucus to dis- 
credit the CIO National War Relief Committee 
at the CIO Executive Board meeting last Sun- 
day was beaten decisively. The attack had been 
led by Harry Bridges of the Longshoremen. 
Joe Curran of the Seamen, Julie Empsback of 
the Electrical and Radio, and Lewis Merrill of 
the Office Workers. 

Bridges attacked Monroe Sweetland, national 
director of the CIO War Relief Committee, the 
chief target of the Communist forces, for not 
having consulted Saul Mills on policy decisions. 
(Mills is the secretary of the New York City 
CIO Council.) Bridges also attacked the relief 
arrangement with British unions; CIO relief 
sponsoring of an Indian seamen’s home, 
charging it fitted in with “British imperialist 
schemes,” and attacked arrangements with the 
Chinese Association of Labor, which he called 
“Fascist.” 

Morris Muster, fellow-traveler from the 
Furniture Workes Union, hit Sweetland for 
exposing the “Jewish Trade Union Committee 
tor Tanks and Bombers to the Soviet Union” 
as a fraud. 

Philip Murray and R. J. Thomes defended 
CIO War Relief, and Sweetland was given an 
overwhelming vote of confidence. 

® Another important straw in the wind was 
the decision of the CIO high command favoring 


Samuel Wolchak’s Wholesale and Retail Union 
in the jurisdictional dispute between that union 
and Harry Bridges’ Longshoremen and Ware- 
house Workers. The decision, affecting a con- 
flict in Baltimore, also saw Allen Haywood, in 
charge of CIO organization, voting for Wolchak 
against Bridges. 

@ Last week, party-liner Carl Bersing, 
of the chief anti-Carey leaders in the Electrical 
and Radio Union, was beaten for re-election to 
the presidency of the Philadelphia Industrial 


one 


Union Council by more than two to one. Elected 
was Mickey Harris, regional director of the 


Steel Workers, and a leading progressive. 

@ In Connecticut, party-liner Patrick Malloy 
was defeated for re-election as president of the 
Connecticut State CIO Council by John Dris- 
coll, anti-Communist leader of Mine ,Mill 
and Smelter Workers Union. 

@ In the important Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers Union, party-liner Ben Riskin was 
fired as educational director and all 


the 


organizers 


placed under control of the Executive Board 
in several sweeping changes recently. The 
union’s Executive Board is opposed to fellow- 





traveling President Reid 
In the recent 
scraped through ahead of John 
barest and under charges 


Robinson six to three. 


presidentis 





margin 





fraud. One of the areas under 
Connecticut district of the union, 
from a Robinson supporter and 
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highly significant 
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by CIO insider 
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reaching importance, 


trends 





25 Over the past several weeks, Grenville 





2: representatives, it was learned, proposed 


Concession to Tory Bloc Ousts Maloney 








Senator Warren Austin, whose new Man- 
power Conscription Bill drew heavy fire 
from liberal and labor circles this week. 





Rickenbacker’s 
Record Shows Long 
Bias Against Labor 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

DETROIT.—The time has come for some de- 
bunking of Captain Edward V. Rickenbacker, 
whose physical courage no one doubts, but 
whose exploits in an airplane, racing car and 
life raft do not make him immune from sharp 
retaliatory criticism from those he has been 
attacking. 

Posing as an expert on the sentiments of 
the 7,500,000 men in the U. S. Armed forces, 
and passing himself off as being an expert on 
labor relations as he is in the cockpit, Ricken- 
backer has been doing irreparable damage to 
the labor movement at just the moment when 
conservative Congressional forces and indus- 
trialists need some national hero such as the 
aviator to prepare public opinion for the most 
severe anti-labor drive in the past 12 years. 

Rickenbacker has willingly done this, in the 
opinion of independent observers, not out of 
naive or blind desire to aid the man in the fox- 
holes but out of consistent bias against labor. 
He has urged a program that is tantamount 
to the post-war destruction of unions, he has 
urged national drafting of labor, he has charged 
that unions have caused incessant strikes and are 
responsible for the growth of absenteeism. He 
has ignored WLB statistics proving the contrary, 
proving that strikes have been kept to a mini- 
mum of 1300 in 1942. 

To the American people “Rick” has had a 
heroic public career. But to the men in his 
home town and to from whom he has 
worked the hero has had clay feet. 

@ He was active in, and an organizer of, the 
Indianapolis America First Committee, one of 
the extreme rightist-isolationist sections of the 
anti-British movement. 

® He has been a veteran anti-labor employer. 
He has hired labor spies and blacklisted work- 
ers for union activity, according to recent state- 
ments of Frank Martel, president of the De- 
troit and Wayne County Federation of Labor. 
This record was won when Rickenbacker was 
an auto-manufacturer. 

® His Indianapolis Motor Speedway has been 


those 


on the unfair list of the AFL Central Labor 
Union there for many years. He has had scabs 
paint and repair his plants and enterprises. 


He once had his friends among the state author- 
ities call in the National Guard to do his police 


work. He had a drivers’ strike one year “be- 
cause he tried to chisel on them.” 
Now he has permitted weeks to go by with- 


out publicly repudiating the sudden campaign 
to idolize launched by Gerald L. K. Smith, leader 
(Continued on Page Six) 
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Grenville Clark Sought Reactionaries 
Ignored Labor in Pushing 
Manpower Conscription Bill 


Behind the introduction of the Man- 
power and Womanpower Conscription Act 
by Republicans Austin and Wadsworth 
was a campaign to line up powerful in- 
dustrial support for the passage of the 
bill, The New Leader has been reliably 
informed. 

Clark, wealthy Wall Street lawyer and 
author of the bill, had 
called conferences of busi- 
ness men to organize sup- 


port for the bill. Labor 
people were not invited 
and did not participate, 





although representatives 
of Merwin K. Hart and the New York 
State Economic Council were invited and 
did participate in the discussions. Hart’s 


amendments which would prohibit union 
shops. 

Organized Labor has 
Austin-Wadsworth bill, 
Manpower Commission, 
that a voluntary 
been really tried. 


protested the 
as has the War 
on the grounds 
program has not yet 
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fory Press 
supports 
New Move 


By GEORGE SHORT 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—1944 
the 4th term is the theme 
conversations in this politics- 
gry capital. And the added 
is. the specujation over the 
of the Southern Democrats 
* & fourth-term line-up. 
Tory forces are seek- 
utilize the Anti-Roosevelt 
among the Southern Dem- 
erats to chip away the New 
Dealers from the regular party 
Mathinery. The New York Daily 
and the Washington Times- 
d have commented, favor- 
ay on a “third party” movement 
onw getting under way in Lousi- 
ana now. 

The consolidation move among 

thern Democrats has _ been 
Uhder way for several months. 
The development was first re- 
ported in The New Leader of De- 
¢ember 19 which reported that 
Governors Sam Jones of Louisi- 
ana and Frank Dixon of Ala- 
bama were leading a group ot 
Southern Democratic Governors 
intd a cohesive political block. 

The strategy, apparently, is to 
¢ontrol 110 Southern electorai 
Votes and use it as a club over 
the head of Roosevelt and the 
northern political machines. It 
is doubtful whether the Southern 
Democrats would bolt the party. 
They want to keep hold of the 
flame and the party label and 
bolting the party nationally 
might lead to complications. 

The Daily News editorial talks 
gleefully of the possibility of this 
Zroup or a new party throwing 
enough votes against Roosevelt, 
if he runs, to elect an anti-New 
Deal candidate. “In this way,” 
Says the editorial of February 8, 
the possible third party might 
be the determining factor in a 
defeat of the New Deal and a 
restoration of the Republican 
Party to national power. 

“These are most interesting 
possibilities, we think, and this 
possible third party movement is 
one of which all the connoisseurs 
of U.S. politics will want to keep 
éareful track.” 

The Southern Democratic “re- 
volt” is being sparked by the 
Farm Bureau Federation, the or- 







@anization of reactionary big 
farm elements, which is partic- 
ularly strong in the South. The 


Ghieago Tribune has sent a re- 
porter touring in the southern 
states to whip up stories about 
the “New Deal Losing Favor,” 
and he reports the statement of 
a Mississippi Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration official that: “We believe 
that the continuation and expan- 
sion. of bureaucratic control ser- 
iusly jeopardizes the Democratic 
processes of government and the 
— for which we are fight- 
ing. 
The Southern Democrats are 
organizing on a program to abol- 
ish the FSA, exempt farm work- 
ers from the draft and higher 
farm prices. That is their plat- 
form for 1944. 


Minister to Finns 
Returns to Post 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — The 
White House this week reported 
that H. F. Arthur Schoenfeld, 
Minister to Finland, would return 
to his post. The move was con- 
sidered significant because Great 
Britain is at war with Finland, 
as is, of course, the Soviet Union. 
The return of Schoenfeld gave 
rise to reports that U. S. pressure 
might speed a peace between the 
Finns and the Russians. 


Co-ops Win Airtime 

The co-operative movement has 
won its fight to go on the air, 
after months: of controversy with 
CBS and NBC. The program 
“Here Is Tommorrow” will finally 
go. out over stations from Boston 
to Pittsburgh next Sunday after- 
noon, February 14. The victory 
for free speech was won by public 
pressure. The radio executives 


were pressured into reversing 
their action by protests from 
thousands of individuals, news- 


papers and organizations. 

The program will be carried on 
Sunday afternoons at 5:30 by 
New York’s WQXR and at 1:15 
by Pittsburgh’s KDKA. At vary- 
ing periods it will be heard from 
stations in all of the principal 
cities and towns of the East. 

In a statement issued on Febru- 
ary 10, Savele Syjala, speaking 
for the co-operative movement 
specially requested that friends of 
the movement take pains to look 
wp the time of the local broad- 
casts and, more particularly, writ 
or telephone to their stations in- 
dieating their interest. 
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Captain Eddie Rickenbacker's big-business-miaded smears of American labor continued 
to meet liberal counter-attack. But special fireworks came with the blast from Dean 
Charles Maxwell McConn, = challenged Rickenbacker's attack on liberal education 


“ignorant and reactionary!" 


New Truman Report Blames Big 
Business for ‘Crime of Steel’ 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— 


By MURRAY EVERETT 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 


“The crime of steel’—serious weaknesses in the backbone of 


American war production—was laid squarely at the door of the Big Steel firms, the War 
Production Board and the Army and Navy, in the Truman Committee report this week. 
The Senate group found that the needed production of steel will be short from 4 to 10 





tons at the end of the year, based 
on our failure to expand when we 
could. 


Although the Truman report 
blames three factors, an analysis 
of the Committee’s own findings 
reduces those three factors to 





one: -the crime of Big Business 
which feared expansion of its 
capacity, and squeezed out small 
steel firms barring them from 
securing orders. The report names 
Big Steel and adds the WPB, and 
Army and Navy negligence as 
other factors, perhaps because it 
feared too large a public ani- 
mosity if it pinned thé blame 
squarely on the major culprit, the 
Monopoly Steel group. 

“The second cause of the de- 
lay,” reads the report, “‘was the 
desire of the Big Steel com- 
panies to prevent any expan- 
sion that might react unfavor- 


ably against their control of 
the steel industry after the 
war. They feared both the pos- 


sibility of having excess capac- 
ities of steel-making facilities 
after the war and the competi- 
tion of smaller companies which 
might gain strength during the 
war program. 

“The third contributing fac- 
tor to the present condition was 
the delay of the War Produc- 
tion Board in converting indus- 
try to a war basis. Untold tons 
of steel were permitted to be 
consumed in non-war produc- 
tion until far into 1942. . 
The priorities system failed ‘to 
accomplish its purpose and did 
not halt the flow of steel into 
non-essential commodities.” 

But who was the War Produc- 
tion Board? The Truman Com- 
mittee is clear on that point. “The 
representatives and employees of 
Big Steel companies dominated 
the iron and steel branch of WPB. 
They first failed to direct or even 
to allow expansion. Finally they 
concentrated practically all of the 
belated expansion in the hands of 
the eight largest companies.” 


Thus, 


now to 


three factors are reduced 
two. The Truman Com- 
mittee also blames the Services, 
saying “The armed forces seri- 
ously underestimated the amount 
of steel they would need for war 
conditions. As late as November, 
1941, the armed forces estimated 
their steel requirements at a to- 
tal figure much smaller than their 
present demands.” 


But the armed forces have al- 
ways worked closely with Big 
Business and depended upon their 
estimates to guide their own opin- 


ions. One ef the strongest such 
forces is the Army Ordnance 
Association, on whose national 


board of directors sits Tom Gird- 
advisory board 
Office is 
S. Steel, 


ler, and on whose 
to the 


Benjamin Fairless of U. 


Army Ordnance 


K. T. Keller of Chrysler, and 
others. 

It wasn’t “Government” that 
failed to plan. Nor was it labo 
that was to blame. So-called 
3usiness Enterprise fell down on 
the job fof supplying Steel. It 
means thousands of man-days 
lost! Messrs. Smith, Cox, Hoff- 
man, et al. 


Industry Worries 
About Oil Output 


Oil produc ning be 
hind schedule this weiat, The 
Bureau of Mins estimated the 
need will average 4.1 million bar- 
rel Vv Dl i bou 

9 milli 

A ll t ne 4 i 4 
mn ? ee 
give ipe e legislatio 
spe ¢ $ O’Mahoney 
to e Cc ¢ vildea £ 
Large oil te ave fo 
his bil ( t tye ve he 
indiffer« t 


Welles, Luce Speeches 
HintNewForeignPolicies 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

WASHINGTON, D. C.— The 
recent speeches by Undersecretary 
of State Sumner Welles and Rep- 
resentative Clare Luce are straws 
in the diplomatic wind and, to 
some observers, indicate a shirt 
in U. S. Foreign Policy, especially 
as regards post-war relations with 
Great Britain. 

The two, made independently, 
are linked because they indicate 
a weariness with “utopian talk” 
and an assumption of new “real- 
politik” and that America is going 
to take a “hard-boiled” view. 
Daily News writer John O’Don- 
nell has summed it up with “What 
the hell are we going to get out 
of this war, anyway, that’s more 


concrete than the old slogan of 
making the world safe for de- 
mocracy.” 

Mr. Welles’ speech, made to 


the graduating class of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, stressed 
that “self-interest” rather than 
“emotional altruism or sentimen- 
tal aspirations” should be the 
keystone of this country’s inter- 
national relations. Welles’ speech 
skirted mention of a new world 
league or world government, and 
the talk was interlarded with 
such phrases as “real and prac- 
tical interests.” 


Mrs. Luce, long considered a 
leader of the Willkie interven- 
tionist bloc in the GOP, got a 
wide play in the press with 








Expose Profits, 
Waste in 
Ship Crisis 

Special to THE NEW LEADER 

WASHINGTON, D. C. — The 
shipping situation is acknowledged 
to be “desperate” but two factors 
that play a vital role in the pic- 
ture have been generally ignored: 
the neglicence of some shipowners 
and their terrific waste, and a 
powerful shipowners lobby that is 
trying to extort enormous profits. 

At a hearing before the special 
Senate committee investigating 
the war effort, last week, Clifford 
E. McEvoy acknowledged that his 
Savannah Shipbuilding Firm had 





spent more than $750,000 solely 
for salaries, rental and overhead 
items without delivering any of 
the concrete barges contracted for 
by the Maritime Commission. The 
committee, headed by Senator 


attacked the Maritime 
for making a 
McEvoy. Committee 
contended that the Me- 
Evoy company has no assets other 
than the 


Truman, 
Commission 
tract with 

counsel 


con- 


Government contract on 


which it stands to make a profit 
of $1,250,000. 

The shipowners lobby is now 
engaged in a “putsch” to raise 
prices on ships taken over by the 


government. Senator Radcliffe, 
shipowners friend, has introduced 
a bill to nullify the “enhance- 
ment clause” of the Maritime Act. 
providing that when ships ar 
seized by the United States, ship 
owners mall be paid pre-wal 
prices, not prices enhanced by the 
emergency) The lobl ‘ ts the 
1945 m: t pric ot the price 
set on the date of the President’s 
emergency proclamation of Sept. 
8, 1939. The ships were built 
when labor and material were 
cheap, and the lobby trving to 
suge the D ( 





her attack on Henry Wallace’s 
“globaloney.” 

Mrs. Luce attacked the policy 
of “freedom of the air” and re- 
vealed how agitated the British 
were on American air expansion. 
As an island empire, Great 
Britain has long depended on her 
merchant marine, not only for 
transporting products but as a 


carrier for other nations’ ship- 
ping. Mrs. Luce said that Wal- 
lace’s proposals would cripple 


American air traffic and permit 
the British to gain control of the 
air. She said, too, that foreign 
policy proposals must await the 
pronouncements of Joseph Stalin. 


House Cuts 
Post-War 
Planning Funds 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

WASHINGTON, D. C. — Con- 
gressional Economy blocs got 
under way this week and took a 
heavy toll of vital New Deal 
projects. The most drastie action 
was the step taken by the House 
Appropriations Committee in cut- 
ting off President Roosevelt’s Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board 
without a penny. 

The NRPB has been active in 
drawing up post-war plans and 
has sponsored the plans of Alvin 
Hansen, which have been attacked 
by Tories. Lately business forces 
have organized a Committee for 
Economic Development to present 
industry’s plans to Congress. The 
House Committee action came in 
passing an appropriations bill for 
independent offices. Nowhere in 
the report was the Resources 
Planning Board mentioned, exeept 
in a table showing the President’s 
request for $1,400,000 for it next 
year beginning in July. The Plan- 
ning Board has appealed for 
money on the grounds of neces- 
sary planning for the post-war 
era. 

The long-inactive Senate com- 
mittee on executive expeditures 
will start a probe this week on 
war agencies. The Byrd Commit- 
tee also swung into action with a 
statement that it would issue 
piecemeal reports bearing on par- 


ticular appropriations as they 
arise in Congress. 
Dismiss Complaint — 
Against Union 
Justice Louis A. Valente, sitting 


in the New York County Supreme 
Court, this week dismissed charges 
of misappropriations of union 
funds brought by 16 members and 
former members of the Gasoline 
Station and Parking Attendants 


Union, Local 917, an affiliate of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, A. F. of L., it was an- 
nounced by Ashe & Rifkin, of 305 
Broadway, attorneys fgr_ the 
union. ‘ 

The plaintiffs sought an ac- 


counting from the officers of the 


union and an injunction restrain- 
ing the officers from alleged. im 
proper conduct 

During the course of the litiga- 
tion the plaintiffs examined all 
of the unions financial books and 


to obtain evidence 


The 


records 0) le 


in sesipert of their charges. 
case then came on for trial before 
Justice Valente and was tried for 


nuary. Judge Va- 
the complaint and 
for the de- 


five days in J: 
lente dismissed 
awarding judgement 
fendants 
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By MELVIN J. LASKY 
Riding the Circuit With Father Abraham 


here seems to be a faint echo in the air of 
Civil War bugles, and one almost fancies the 
fluttering image of the “Bloody Shirt.” It cer- 
tainly has been a big Lincoln year. 
Somewhere in the South little boys were still 
singing some of the old songs: 
Jeff Davis rides a big horse; 
Abe Lincoln rides a mule. 
Jeff Davis is a gentleman; 
Abe Lincoln is a fool. 


In South Carolina last month a man named 
Lynchfield started a petition requesting the state 
legislature to make the public display of a pic- 
ture of Abraham Lincoln an offense punishable 
by a fine of $50 or thirty days in prison. “You 
wouldn’t hang a picture of Hitler or Tojo in a 
public building, 
crusading newspapers. “Any person guilty 
such a thing would be tarred and feathered. 
neither Tojo nor Hitler 
nor Hitler has done as 
much damage to the South 
as Abe Lincoln did.” 

But in Mississippi some- 
body broke tradition. “You 
see that picture of Abra- 
ham Lincoln on the wall 
behind me?” said Mistuh 
Johnson of Vicksburg. “I 
guess I’m the first Gover- 
nor of this State who 
would have that picture 
on his wall. I’m a great admirer of Mr. 

And in Memphis, Galveston, and Raleigh, a 
new Yankee abolitionist novel was—favorably re- 
viewed. True, Philip Van Doren Stern’s Drums 
of Morning takes some potshots at the Old 
Emancipator in its own way—but in Durham it 
was even recommended as a corrective for “lim- 
ited,” narrow-minded Southern interpretations! 


a a 


of 
But 





Lincoln.” 


Ghosts and Dreams 
A in Washington, capital of the tation, an 
old Negro scholar did some reminiscing. He 
recalled his days as a little boy playing on E 
Street near Ford’s Theatre, and sitting up nights 
listening to ghost stories of the neighborhood as 
told by the old colored people who lived and 
worked there. “They said, after Lincoln was shot 
it was a common thing at night to see lights in 
the Old Ford’s Theatre and to hear heavy iron 
chains rattling across its floors, and other strange 
noises. Some of the older residents said, they 
even heard shots and people screaming in the 
night, and after midnight, it was claimed, Booth 
eould be heard cursing his horse and tearing 
down the cobble-stone alley back of this haunted 
building. All believed that the large dark spots 
on the brick pavement in front of Ford’s Theatre 
were drops of Lincoln’s blood that stained it 
when the dying man was carried across the 
street. They said that every year, on the anni- 
versary of the day on which Lincoln was shot. 
these spots would brighten into a brilliance.” 
(John Washington, They Knew Lincoln.) But 
Old “Sis” Thomas had to add a few words of her 
own. She, after all, had come into the neighbor- 
hood just before Lincoln was assassinated, and 
according to her, dogs howled and chickens were 
crowing for days before Lincoln’s death. When 
a large picture of Lincoln fell off the wall—and 
a bird flew into the room—she just knew some- 
one was going to die in the neighborhood. .. . 

The preachers were still going strong in the 
Midwest. No one knew what had become of the 
man who in the blackest winter of the Depres- 
sion had cried: “O Lincoln, come down from thy 
summit of bronze, and march!” 

Somebody in some learned journal also spent 
a little time checking up. And the sad result 
was the shocking intelligence that the favorite 
Lincoln story was a sheer invention. Abe may 
have been honest, but as a matter of cold fact, 
sorry to say, he never did close up his shop and 
walk hours through sleet and snow to return to 
a poor old lady a few cents overcharge. 

But there were still many who remembered 
the moving lines of Vachel Lindsay’s “Abraham 
Lincoln Walks at Midnight,” written during 
World War I, and thought the poem a prophecy: 


He cannot sleep upon his hillside now 

He is among us—as in times before! 

And we who toss and lie awake for long 

Breathe deep, and start, to see him pass the door. 


His head is bowed. He thinks on men and kings. 
Yea, when the sick world cries, how can he sleep? 
Too many peasants fight, they know not why; 
Too many homesteads in black terror weep... . 
He cannot rest until a spirit-dawn 

Shall come ;—the shining hope of Europe free: 
The league of sober folk, the Worker’s Earth, 
Bringing long peace to Cornland, Alp, and sea. 


Abe, Andy and Old Thad 
ree in New York, where the film 
“Tennessee Johnson’ was being shown, 
people were fighting over characters as if they 
had blood and not celluloid in their veins. Abe 
Lincoln was slandered, the dogmatists were 
saying, because Andy Johnson was played through 
as a Hero. Negro organizations were boycotting 


the motion-picture: the Great Emancipator was 
being outraged. The facts? Who cared for the 


facts? But Abe himself once said: “I don’t want 


A Year With Abe Lincoln 


would you?” asked one of the’ 


Well, a 
true one in this case would hit a middle trail 
(which is always down through no-man’s land, 


a biography if it can’t be a true one.” 


with strafing coming in from both sides). Andy 
Johnson up through the war was a _ pretty 
straight-shooting, rebellious Southern plebian, 
loyal in his limited way to democratic movements. 
It was a different Andy, according to historical 
testimony, that took over Lincoln’s seat. It was 
an ex-Southern troublemaker, a man who had 
been strangely won over to the Aristocracy’s side 
at the very moment when victory, his life-long 
ambition, was in his hands. Typical instance: 
He had sent Carl Schurz into the South to assess 
the power of democratic forces in post-war re- 
construction—but when Schurz returned, John- 
son was simply no longer interested! It is not, 


you see, a black or white picture, but perhaps 
ever more dramatically a black and white 
picture, 


And Thad Stevens? Old Thad has ben coming 


in for his share of the battles, too. Leader of 
the Radicals during the war years, shrewdest 
and most powerful of American politicians, 


Stevens was no friend of Abe Lincoln, but was 
in some ways a warm and attractive figure none- 
theless. He had fought for public schools in 
Pennsylvania, and won a signal victory with the 
first establishment of free elementary school 
education in the United States. He had battled 
for the Emancipation of the Negro people, when 
Lincoln wavered, and hesitated, and prepared to 
retract. He insisted that the Union (by which 
he meant in part democracy, and in part Amer- 
ican capitalism, as did almost everybody of the 
day) could not afford to win the war and lose 
the peace; he consequently insisted on the con- 
fiscation of large estates in the South, and their 
redistribution among the poor to create a free 
and independent farming class. I am not for- 
getting that he was also, as Richard Current’s 
new biography of him (Old Thad Stevens, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press) tries too hard to point 
out (for since when have angels gone in for 
politics?), a little corrupt, more than a little 
cynical, and a good deal of an opportunist. But 
when he died, this was put on Stevens’ tombstone 
in a poor, unfashionable Pennsylvania graveyard: 


I repose in this quiet and secluded spot, 
not from any natural preference for solitude, 
but finding other cemeteries 
limited by charter rules as to race, 

I have chosen this that I might illustrate in death 
the principles which I advocated through a long 
life, 

Equality of man before his Creator. 

The Struggle for Power 
A» not very far from the memorial to Abra- 
ham Lincoln in Washington, there are some 
fiery debates going on over the “real” story of 
the Committee on the Conduct of the War which 
in Civil War days gave Abe so much trouble. The 
New York Times has spoken. Last month it called 
for a new C.C.W. on the model of the old. Wrote 
in expert T. Harry Williams, pointing out how 
much the committee harassed the President and 
how unfortunate it would be if, etc., ete. The joker 
in the whole affair is in the politics. In the Civil 
War, we had a middle-of-the-way President who 
needed sharp prodding to make political and mili- 
tary progress. Thad Stevens and Ben Wade 
hounded Lincoln for more than a year until he 
got rid of General McClellan, our “Little Napo- 
leon.” They were after him for longer than that 
to free the Negroes. The committee was their 
whip. Today the picture is somewhat reversed. 
Conservatives, after the Times fashion, are seeking 
every brake to hold what dynamic forces exist in 
check. A Congressional committee today would 
hit the Administration from the Right, where in 
the Civil War it pushed it on the progressive Left. 
The precedents here are simply torn loose from 
their political contexts—a little inelegant opera- 
tion on historical truth at which the New York 
Times is by now an adept. 


Of Gods and Men 
G” loved the common people, because he made 
so many of them; and God must certainly 
love Old Abe, for look at all the Lincolniana. 
And some of it you can take as a text for the 
year. An old loafer once said to Lincoln: “I feel 
patriotic.” Abe asked: “What do you mean by 
feeling patriotic?” And the reply came: “Why, I 
feel like I wanted to kill somebody or steal some- 
thing.” Indeed, Walt Whitman may have had 
this in mind when he wrote those fumbling, sensi- 
tive words which so many people are remembering 
today: 
sic - as one sees the shallowness and 
miserable selfism of these crowds of men, 
with all their minds so blank of high hu- 
manity and aspiration—then comes the ter- 
rible query, and will not be denied, Is not 
Democracy of human rights humbug after 
all? Are these flippant people with hearts 
of rags and souls of chalk, are these worth 
preaching for and dying for upon the cross? 
May be not—may be it is indeed a dream— 
yet one thing sure remains—but the exercise 
of Democracy, equality, to him who, be- 
lieving, preaches, and to the people who 
work it out—this is not a dream—to work 
for Democracy is good, the exercise is good 
—strength it makes and lessons it teaches— 





Capital 


(Continued from Page One) 


Eisenhower, commander-in-chief of the Allied 
Forces in North Africa. 

It was common gossip in certain Washington 
cireles at the time of the North Africa coup that 
the Army brass hats were opposed to sending 
Negro soldiers to the Second Front. And they 
were overruled by Gen. Eisenhower. It was 
reminiscent of the revelations in this space on 
Nov. 21 of the struggle going ‘on between Tory 
and liberal forces in the War Department over 
opening the doors of opportunity in the Army to 


Negroes. 
Now comes the story that explains General 
Fisenhower’s stand. It opens just after the turn 


of the century in a little Kansas town. Young 
Ike Eisenhower was 19 then and captain of his 
high-school football team. 

Ike 
a neighbor- 
ing high-school team because latter 
Negro on it. He seemed staggered by the news 
Tears of anger and shame came He 
pulled off his helmet and walked off the field to 
the lockers. As he dressed, he was thinking of 


The team was at practice when learned 


that his school had refused to play 
the had a 


to his eyes. 


his father and mother who left a tyranny in Ger- 
many so that their son could be born in freedom 
puzzled teammates 


followed-him to the 


Ike’s 





god it makes, though it crucifies them 

ee 
locker room. They wanted to know why. So Ike 
told them. . 

“I’m ashamed of you,” Ike said. “Every last 
one of you! 


“How can you make those things for which my 


parents and your great-grandparents fought for 
mere words 

“How dare you!” 

And he walked out. 

There was a moment of stunned silence. The 
remaining players looked at each other. No one 
had ever talked to them like that before. Then 


one of them spoke up. 
ee think we better call him back and play 
the game his way,” he said. 


Ike came back, and they played the game his 


way with the Negro boy on the opposing 
high-school team. 

The face of fate is inscrutable and its long 
hand unpredictable = 
For in North Africa today, serving under 
him as a captain of the Negro troops whom 
General Eisenhower insisted on having there 
despite the Wan Department’s brass hats, is 


the same Negro boy—Captain Norman Johnson 


-who played against Ike Eisenhower in a 
Kansas high-school football game so many veare 
ago comrades in arms 
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The Home Bront JusticeHolmesandWilliamJames Jyside and Out 


By HORACE M. KALLEN 

MR. JUSTICE HOLMES. By Francis Biddle. New York: Charles Scribners’ Sons. 1942. 
NE night, not long ago, I was a guest at a party where the friendly talk was tall and 
differences of opinion were sharp. A turn in the disputation brought in the Supreme 
Court, and before long we were naming the justices we would count as personages sig- 
nificant in the national tradition. Only four were named by everybody. They were John 
Marshall, Roger Taney, Louis Brandeis and Oliver Wendell Holmes. Of the first two, 
even those among us who were lawyers remembered little beyond what had been writ- 
ten down in our school history-books. Most of what we knew of the last two concerned 
their opinions about liberty. And this was truer of Holmes than of Brandeis. In so far 


By WILLIAM E. BCHN 


What and Why Is J. B. Matthews? 
ARTIN DIES is nothing but a loud-mouthed dim-wit from the 
pampas. He, too, is a bureaucrat with a vested interest and 
he has his bureau, run by a man named J. B. Matthews. The voice 
is Martin’s, but the phonograph-winder is J. B. Now who and 
what and why is this J. B.? 

Not so many years ago this man hung around Union Square, 
about the Communist outfits, about outposts of the “revolutionary” 
fronts. I am not citing documents. I don’t need any. I have my 
memories. For now and then he would invade the Rand School. 
Whenever he did it was to pour scorn on the trade unionists, the 
socialists, the “reformers.” None but the reddest of the red was 
radical enough for him. He would be satisfied with nothing more 
than a complete overturn of our society. With bulging self-conceit 
he smirked down on everyone who believed in American democracy 
and was content to go ahead a step at a time. 

I was always suspicious of the man. I smelled something 
phoney. I had a feeling that he was insincere, that he had no real 
interest in the working class or in anyone else but himself. He 
smelled of the provocateur. 

Now that man sits there in Washington drawing down $7,500.00 
a year which comes out of our gocd tax money. He uses hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to harass citizens of this country. And 
whom does he select for attack? In the horrendous harangue which 
Mr. Dies delivered on February 1, Mr. Matthews publicized a list 
of government employes. Included were: Dr. David Saposs, Paul 
Porter, Paul E. Brissenden, John Herling. There were dozens of 
others, but I mention only a few who are among my friends, men 
whom I have known for many years. All of these are good men. 
They have worked for trade unions. They have published scholarly 
studies of ecenomic and social problems. They have spent their 
time and energies trying to bring about reforms, to make things 
better, to improve life in the gradual, democratic, American way. 
These were precisely the men—they and others like them—whom 
this J. B. person scorned for their conservatism, their respectability, 
their careful scholarship, their regard for facts and their lack of 
revolutionary spirit. He was much too brave and daring and 
imaginative to fool round with such bourgeois-minded trash. 

If a man suddenly jumps from the extreme red and irrational 
left to a fat job in the blackest corner of the right, what does a fellow 
naturally think of him? Answer that your- 
self. My answer is the same as yours. It 
makes one think of fellows who hovered 
round in the shadows of the struggle in 
Czarist Russia. The disreputable informers 
of those days were always the loudest-shout- 
ing extremists. Once safely seated where 
they could pull down the profit from their 
treason, their friends were always the first 
to be betrayed. Those whom they had tried 
to lead to the ultraradical jumping-off place 
they would denounce as criminals. 

Well, what is J. B. Matthews doing now? 

* * * 


Thinking in the Rockies 

eee on how soldiers think in all of their occupations, 
climates and elements are—so far as I am concerned—com- 

d guys are 








pletely inconclusive. 


It seems to me that inter 
putting words into the mouths of tl 


who are too busy fighting 





to speak for themselves. It’s a pretty low-down occupation. I 
seriously advise all and sundry to send the boys all the arms and 
to supply 


rations they can use and lay off this business of try 
Japs five 


them with cast-off ideas. Fellows who can outfly tl 
to one may not be dumb in the head. 





But interpretation of the thoughts of folks at home is done by 
i then we get extremely illuminating flashes. 





experts, and now an 
In the January 15 number of Foreign Policy Reports we get a 
quick view inside the heads of the citizens of the eight Rocky 
Mountain states. It is relayed to us by Ben M. Cherrington, of the 
University of Denver, and is based on the work of the National 
Opinion Research Center of the University. 

syiocrats among us, let them figure out why 
ides should have more 


If there are any ph 
folks on the high plains and mountains 
sense than the rest of vu But there was never much isolationism 
out there in the neighborhood of Pike’s Peak. Right now 85 per 
cent of the people are “convinced that the United States should try 
to form some kind of union of the Allied countries to help keep 


¢ 


peace and order in the world following the defeat of our enemy.” 












It is true, according to Professor Cherrington’s report, that 
there are limits to this devotion to internationalism. The people 
out there want to protect their young men against a future war, 
but they also want to protect their beef and minerals against 
foreign competition. “No less than three-quarters of the people favor 
either the total exclusion of foreign beef, sugar and wool, or would 
place quotas and ta They want Russia 
and Britain to pay for what they receive under Lend-Lease, but 





$3 upon such products.” 


they don’t want imports from those countries—or, apparently, from 
any countries. Where the foreigners will get money or credit 
doesn’t trouble them much. 

The citizens want independence for India and a better life for 
the people of China. Their sentiments are genuinely human. They 
feel that old-line imperialism is played out. In the back of their 
minds is a picture of millions of new customers. They want to sell, 
but are not enthusiastic about buying. The average man out there, 
high up in the thin, clear air, “favors policies that would build up 
the standard of living in India, China and other economically 
but with the definite understanding that this 






retarded areas 
does not mean letting in goods that compete with Rocky Mountain 
products.” 

This leads up to my favorite topic, and I wish I could have a 
talk about it with some of the folks out there. They live in the 
land where you can see farther than anywhere else on earth. Surely 
rht before their noses. My notion 





they could see a point which is r 
is that we should put the argument for internationalism on a 
tough, realistic basis. Those people are “bitterly opposed to having 
another war.” All right. If they insist on high tariffs, they will 
have another war. Let’s strike while the fear of war is hot. Maybe 
we can knock loose a few inherited fallacies. 


a . * 
Stump and Walter Enlist 
HEN I was a boy we had the theory that the first bluebird 
would appear on Lincoln’s birthday. Why he picked that day, 
I wouln’t know. But more than once I did see him—and hear him 
inter sunshine. I am willing to bet 








—bravely singing in the thin w 
that if I could be-footloose next Friday in 








Jersey or Delaware I could form the rece 





least one tiny press-agent of s} 


Here in The New Leader office we entertai 


he feath tribe is repre- 


a queer bird 








from one week’s end to an t 
sented only by an occasional sparrow which 
to more temp 
1. But one har} 











timidly peeks in the 





scenery about the 


window and then flits 
Y.W.C.A. beyond the ce 





yinger of the advanc- 








ing season, gorgeous, irid with color, illuminates the 
whole place from the cluttered mountain of desk. It’s the 
Stump and Walter Sced A tal for 19438. 

Before Pearl Harbor vot chummy with the Stump 





have always 





and Walter men at the lov Where ; 
ibi e WAACS now lift their flower-like faces in even 


of the roses and 





d Central Palace. The ple 





rows up in } 
chrysanthemums and all the other blooms been taken by 
men in the uniform brown of the United Army. Beauty 





has given way to stre! 





piece is adorne A 
the alluring buds 
year,” say Stump 





Nearly half of thi 
and asparagus and 
effects on literature. t 
new realism is not bereft of romance. 


ach. War has its 





as the sentiment of that company was contribut- 
ing to the formation of the American legend, it 
was forming Holmes into a figure peculiarly the 
prophet of treedom. 

No comes Mr. Francis Biddle, the current 
attorney general of the United States, sometime 
solicitor general, judge of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, chairman of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, novelist and secre- 
tary to Mr. Justice Holmes during his tenth year 
on the bench, to give body to the image. His 
“Mr. Justice Holmes” is a skillful, delicate study, 
of a literary quality rare indeed among cabinet 
officers, and distinguished in any company of 
writers. Mr. Biddle remembers his chief with a 
strong and affectionate piety, but expresses his 
memories with a reserve which leads the reader 
to feel that he knows more than he tells. He tells 
with skill, rather than with power, and the total 
effect strikes me as too external. But, if the 
Justice does not come alive through the Attorney- 
General’s pen, something of his tang and flavor 
does filter through, significantly and beautifully. 


Liberals owe Mr. Biddle thanks for bringing, 
from his place, in these times, the image of the 
great liberty-loving Justice thus back to our 
minds. It should stimulate them to seek out. for 
themselves, in his own utterances, the authentic 
singularity of Oliver Holmes’ spirit. The inward 
essence of this, though it is implicit in Mr. Biddle’s 
quotations from Holmes, he has not brought out 
and may have missed. The man he draws was 
a brave and witty gentleman, a_ philosophical 
humanist tough yet noble, for the principles and 
practices of whose faith David Hume might have 
supplied a precedent-—-skeptical toward doctrines, 
conservative toward discipline, therefore naively 
laissez faire in economic theory and Malthusian 
in economic practice, and in his spirit ever divided 
by “the dualism of the skeptic and the moralist, 
of the doubter and the preacher.” 





HIS is not quite the image shaped in my mind 

by what I know and have read or by what I 
have learned from Mr. Biddle’s own story of 
Holmes. In his spiritual history, the Justice be- 
longs with William James. In youth they were 
intimate friends. They read much the same books 
and thought the same way. They had had analo- 





gous conflicts with their respective overwhelming 
tathers, 
earried to ‘hi 
ultimate foe in a personal stru; 
not to yield is victory—James in his lonely sick- 
room, Holmes on the field of battle. They had, 
out of these experiences, matured a tough-minded 
affirmation of experience and skepticism of dogma, 
in which faith also counted as a telling experience. 
But at this point their ways parted. James af- 
firmed the will-to-believe and the right to believe 
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s grave. Each had confronted the 
‘le, when simply 














surer of science 





at one’s own risk, and, bei! 
tl of religion, became hars 
matisms of science and tender toward the 
ion. Holmes stayed harsh 


h toward the dog- 








dogmatisms of rel 
toward all dogmatism; James was, in Mr. Biddle’s 
echo of Holmes’ phrase, searching for magic,” 
while Holmes to James was ever vindicating mere 
vital excitement as the be-all and end-all of our 
existence. Yet each was aware, to his innermost, 
of forces or wills 





that existence was a strug’ 
in which ideas were tools and weapons. Each 
was conscious of the abundance, the variety and 
the parity of alternatives, in ideas and events. 
Each was, in consequence, basically a_ skeptic. 
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Holmes, who held t 
own first principles is the mark of a civilize 


hat “to have doubted one’ 








man,” also declared “in the midst of doubt, in 
the collapse of creeds, there is one thing I do not 
doubt, and that is that faith is true and adorable 


which leads a soldier to throw away his life in 
obedience to blindly accepted duty, in a cause 
which he little understands, in a plan of cam- 
paign of which he has no notion, under tactics 
of which he does not see the use. ... For his 
and dangerous action teaches us to believe as 
right beyond dispute things f 





for which our doubt- 
ing minds are slow to find words of proof. Out 


f heroism. 


of heroism grows faith in the worth of 
The proof comes later, or may never come.” As 
many years later he wrote to his Chinese admirer 
Wu: “To sum it all there must be faith in effort, 
betore you can see the goal or put articulately 
the question to be asked. It is the force of will, 
the capacity to want something fiercely, to stick 


1 


to the rugged course. .. 
* 
HE act of faith, in James’ words, is an act 


1, a choice between alternatives of direc- 





of w 





tion and form whose outcome is not guaranteed 
in advance, whose proof is in its consequences 
or nowhere at all. The faith is the twin of the 
skepticism, and both are testimony to freedom 
as the first and last thing of the human enter- 
prise. It was the faith in freedom that kept 
» skeptic in him tnat kept 
pessimism. Mr. Biddle 
h, but there are tou 


» opposite. Pessimism, 
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Holmes from falling 
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The ‘Glamorous’ Press 


By ROBERT G. SPIVACK 

FREELY TO PASS. By Edward W. Beattie, Jr. 
Crowell. 372 pp. $3. 

FREE MEN ARE FIGHTING. By Oliver 
Gramling and AP foreign correspondents. 
Farrar & Rinehart. 488 pp. $3.50. 

ERHAPS it’s too much to hope for, but I think 
the American public ought to be spared any 


‘more books about pre-war Europe by foreign cor- 


respondents with the publication of the works of 
Messrs. Beattie and Gramling. 

A convincing case could probably be made out 
for the notion that a large part of present na- 
tional confusion and lack of fighting anti-fascist 
ardor is the responsibility of the men who covered 
abroad the fateful events of the last twenty years. 
I am not speaking of a few top-notchers like 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer, G. E. R. Gedge, Howard 
Smith or five or six others whose names promptly 
come to mind. But the fact is that there have 
not been a dozen first-class politically-awakened 
correspondents in Europe during this entire 
period. 

lt will come as no surprise that neither Beattie 
nor the men whose dispatches Gramling has com- 
piled and edited belong in this category. 

Beattie’s book is written somewhat in the Rich- 
ard Haliburton tradition. He makes world his- 
tory revolve around his passport and how it grew 
and grew and grew, from 32 pages to 92 pages. 
His section on England under the blitz is good, 
but all the rest of recent history is for him just 
one big romp. Once in a while he was shocked 
or angered by some turn of events. But on the 
whole his assignment for UP was just one bit of 
excitement after another, with some good anec- 
dotes thrown in. 

Gramling’s book is different. It is a compila- 
tion of correspondents’ accounts of the incidents 
that have made up the present war from Septem- 
ber, 1939. It is valuable as a compact chronolog- 
ical account of the way things have gone. But 
it contributes no more to popular understanding 
than if Grantland Rice had edited it. It’s factual 
and accurate, without explaining anything. 

But Gramling’s book serves one good purpose 
unintentionally. Better than anything that has 
come out in a long-time it gives an interesting 
picture of the Berlin bureau of the Associated 
Press, headed by Louis P. Lochner. 

Lochner during the last war was secretary to 
Henry Ford in his curious peace ship mission. 
Afier that ill-fated event and the war’s end he 
spent most of his time abroad, winning the 
Pulitzer prize for distinguished reporting in 1939. 
“T regard it as a solemn obligation always to 
interpret the news to the American public im- 
partially and fairly,” he said at that time. 

Heré are the examples, written either by him- 
self or his staff and passed by him: 

During the invasion of Holland Lynn Heinzer- 
ling wrote “The Dutch seemed to be taking the 
occupation philosophically.” 

On May 3, 1941, Lochner was with the Nazi 
army as it occupied Athens. His piece heavily 
loaded with phrases accounting Germany’s might 
ended: “The population seemed to accept the fact 
of their defeat quite philosophically.” 

On Sept. 2, 1941, Lochner wrote a piece at- 
tempting to define the New Order. A casual read- 
ing gives the impression of complete objectivity. 
But an examination of his method shows that he 
builds up an impressive picture of the complete 
harmony of purpose that seems to motivate all 
Nazi leaders. 

He refers to the National-Zeitung. Of it he 
wrote: 

“This daily enjoys .the special protection of 
Hermann Goering, who as dictator of Germany’s 
four-year plan for self-sufficiency, has more con- 
crete ideas about the question (i.e. what the New 
Order will be like) than anybody else. Assuming 
that the National-Zeitung reflects his views... .” 
(Italics mine.—R.G.S.) 

The student of propaganda will promptly recog- 
nize Lochner’s craftiness. He uses the word 
“assuming” as if there might be some doubt that 
Goering’s paper reflects Goering’s views, indeed 
as if there might be some freedom of the press 
inside Germany. 

But Lochner revealed himself even more fully 
after his release along with other correspondents 
from Bad Nauheim. In reporting about conditions 
in Germany he promptly selected his own “‘Darlan” 
for the post-war period, none other than “Fats” 
Goering himself. 

“General opinion among those who have watched 
Goering,” Lochner writes, “is that he is by no 
means wedded to the Nazi faith in the bigoted 
sort of way that Goebbels professes to be and that 
Hess truly was—until his defection.” (Lochner 
does not put any quotes about the word defection.) 

“Furthermore, Goering is an officer from im- 
perialist days. He always has remained a mon- 
archist at heart. He has never broken off his 
connection with the former ruling families of 
Germany. On one occasion, to my knowledge, an 
American in Berlin was visited by a man claiming 
to represent Goering. The question he put was: 
Would the American administration have the 
same objections to Goering at the head of the 
German government that it has to Hitler?” 
(Italics mine.—R.G.S.) 

“Watch Goering,” 
that the trained observer of German politics can 
say to inquiring compatriots.” 

But, is that all? 





Lochner concludes, “is all 


Parfum de Patou 
(Advertisement) 


Joy is the costliest perfume on the earth. 
Jean Patou knows this, and so did Keats. 
And only those who sleep in silken sheets 
have money enough to pay what Joy is worth. 
If you can’t pay your rent when it is due, 
or buy your children milk, Joy’s not for you. 


DILYS BENNETT LAING. 








By MATTHEW LOW 

{ Jutree as the Air:—That wasn’t a ice aaa pencil that got 
into Walter Winchell’s and Drew Pearson’s radio copy this 
week—it was a sharp censor’s axe, and they’ve now got it sus- 
pended over the heads of all news commentators, ... Pearson was 
charging that Nye and Wheeler were the factors behind the mess 
being made of the trial of the 33 conspirators: he also was to 
say that Willkie was writing a book which in part would sock the 
State Department for “selling democracy short,” and that Beards- 
ley Rum] (author of the skip-a-year-tax plan, exposed in these 
——— pages recently) was “an innocent instru- 
. ment” of the war wealthy. ... The ex- 
cisions in the Winchell broadcast were 
similar. The line has been pretty clearly 
drawn. The Blue Network prohibits all 
brick-tossing, will not allow “derogatory 
references” of any’kind to public officials, 
from FDR and Hull, to Dies and 
Wheeler! Reaction everywhere is 
gleeful this week (in Congress the ery 
was for Winchell’s court-martial). But liberal protest is slowly 
mounting. The situation is clearly dangerous. In local broadcast 
circles a heated squabble is already on... . 


* 








Washington Notes:—The news spread fast, and left more than 

the usual number of State Department critics aghast at what’s 
going on. Edgar Ansel Mowrer, one of the best correspondents of 
our time, the first American expelled by Hitler, was goine to North 
Africa on official government business—and was stopped cold. He 
was, it was said, “too liberal” to “deal tactfully” with Vichyite 
officials! There are a half-dozen other cases like Mowrer’s around 
being hushed up. ... Sen. Bilbo is gargling his throat in prepara- 
tion for another filibuster, tor the news is that Pepper will re-- 
introduce the anti-poll tax bill. Last time out he spoke for 12 days 
on legal aspects; if the going got any tougher he would have gone 
on to recipes (like Huey Long) and tell the Senate how to make 
south-Mississippi syrup. ... Newest move on the propaganda front 
is for the Government to take all education and information films 
out of Hollywood hands. Intention is to leave fiction in studio con- 
trol, while developing the medium of fact-films along special lines 
as a public-opinion moulder in the post-war reconstruction period 
and atter.... Habsburg is off again, for this week in New ¥: 
The monarchists held a secret meeting. Otto will sound } 
the return of Italian-held Tyrol to Austria. But the dossier re- 
veals—that in 1934 he offered (in an interview with the Petit 
Journal) to become Mussolini’s Viceroy in Italy, and spoke of 
Italian Fascism enthusiastically! Keep an eye open for the 
old America Firsters. Charlie Lindbergh was closeted for three 
hours this week with Wheeler and Reynolds. . .. Len de Caux 
pulled another party-line stunt by completely omitting from his 
CIO convention booklet all reports of CIO war relief under Monroe 
Sweetland, who is a current target of the Commies! ... 

aK * « 


Pc: & Old Sewery :—Garbage distribution in Richmond, Virginia, 

is picking up and the social health of the town safeguarded 
now that the Times-Dispatch has dropped Westbrook Pegler’s 
column. But dropped it with a bang. Said Virginius Dabney. 
editor, and one of the South’s foremost liberals: “As a commentator 
on international affairs, he comes close to winning the diamond- 
studded belt as the champion palooka of all time.” Dabney also 
attacked the “bunk” and “balderdash” of his anti-l 





labor views. 
One recent column he called “the most depressing exhibition of 
nonsense in recent years,” and another “the sort of drivel that is 
almost enough to make one despair. It is because of Pegler’s mis- 
representations that we have ceased to carry his articles, He has 
not only lost our confidence; he has lost a customer.” So the 
palooka has been dropped for the count. We simply can’t wait 
for the next round. , 





* 


hallenge:—Several months ago two documents of the Italian 

socialist underground were smuggled through to Allied centres. 
One arrived in London and was widely rebroadcast back to the 
Italian people. ... The other arrived in New York—but the OWI 
failed to use it in its short-wave work. Finally, after some pres- 
sure, sections of the Civil Disobedience Manifesto were used, but 
without mention of the Italian Socialist party! ... Why? Because 
Carlo a Prato, ex-chief of the Overseas broadcasting division of 
OWI had charged that the document was a “fake”! ... He has 
since been challenged by Vanni Montana (secretary of the Italian 
Socialist Federation) for proof of the charges, and Montana has 
offered to show evidence of authenticity. Montana offered to go 
before any committee of the Socialist Party or the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation. But a Prato has* been silent. 





Aw the Seas:—Watch Hjalmar Schacht. The number one 
German economist may soon pop into the headlines as the 
Nazi peace emissary. ... There are many keys to the mystery of 
French politics, but we follow the principle—cherchez le franc! It 
happens that some two or three billion dollars in French assets will 
become subject to the contro! of the French Government that is 
finally set up in France. Getting in on the ground floor in Africa 
may be the way to Paris power... . : 4 year ago, Dr. Schmidt, chief - 
of the Press Department of the Berlin Foreign Office, was saying: 
“The superiority of the German command has completely frustrated 
the Soviets—the German Army will. with the start of the warmer 
season, attack and destroy the remaining Soviet armies—one thing 
is certain: the Russian army will longer exist in the summer 
of 1942.” ... Warder Norton, the publisher, has denied the reports 
that Jose Ortega y Gasset (famed author of the Revolt of the 
*. He reports Gasset 

ures at the university. 





Masses) is a prisoner of the Nazis in Gern 
safe and well in Lisbon, where he’s giving le 
... The reshuffles in the Chinese government are said to be shifts 
to the right and isolationism! There is considerable bitterness 
over the eye-dropper Allied aid. Bankers, whose position had 
promised international help, are losing out (particularly because 
of the loss of their 
of the Kuomintang, like 
| ae and Counter-Plot:—The Tresca case is a month old, and there 
i led to our 
press has 
1e past they 
all the anti- 
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business bases on the goast) and party bosses 


the Chen brothers, are moving in. 


s still nothing new. ... One strange item is cal 






attention, however—that in all this time 





e reference to the Trotskyite 
wered Mos »w-Trial pl 
Stalinists involved ‘tting the D.A. to check ‘ails, including 
those which might to the GPU. Now only ence. ... Felix 
Morrow. editor of The Militant, the Trotskyite weekly, has asked 
anxiously—“Is the GPU Plann a New Murder Drive Agains 
Us?” Morrow feels t ] y abstinen 


not made a s 


would have 












Trotskyism may be 1 for GPU : ve 
body will be dropped in his trac an still, e from 
13th Street will be heard to say: “Just another internal squabble.” 











It’s cer ily something the whole labor movement ought to be 
on guard against. Tresca’s must be the last political murder! ... 
L_iterati:—J. Donald me Book Review editor, has 

left the New Y lifferences were over policy — 
Adams kept to a lit e paper has been pushing 
war books. Bob Var over f e time be 
Leo Tolstoi’s War ) headed fo. 

ler Korda will do it in London, with Laurence O] 
igh starring. (Sam Goldwyn was just edged 1 ) is re- 





ported that Sam has wired Moscow—he wants to get the movie 
rights to Leo Tolstoi’s next l! loning will 
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Ve Masse ! ng Al Kazin’s 
vide l S | Isidor Schnei- 
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SE ompanies Propagandized 


Against New Synthetics 


¥ By DAVID A. MUNRO 


HE Rubber Question went abruptly out of public discussion 

ten days ago, but the fight over rubber has grown rather than 
diminished in intensity. Not all the business and political interests 
engaged in the knifing now going on underground are now known. 
but the characteristic signs of giant Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey) moving in for the kill have already been observed. 

Rubber Director William M. Jeffers is accomplishing too much 
too fast to suit those who, like Standard Oil, have made commercial 
capital out of keeping synthetic Rubber production from America. 

The fight that had wracked Washington for the previous weeks 
had been very much un-secret. It had been carried on in the news- 
papers, on the Hill, and in foreign capitals without any sign of 
self-consciousness whatsoever. But who has been pulling the 
strings has never been too clear. 

At the start of the campaign, carefully planted stories began 
to appear picking up and highlighting the threatened shortage of 
aviation gas, and then the submarine menace . But no matter how 
early and tentative the stories were, the writers always seemed to 
understand that aviation gas was shorter and submarines were 
more menacing because Jeffers insisted on “bulling” through with 
the Rubber program. The connection was that the same equipment 
‘was used to make aviation gas that went into a rubber plant and 
also that valves and fittings for corvettes were the same as those 
for the synthetic rubber factories. 

All submarine stories have had the well-worded “moral” that 
the rubber program would have to be curtailed because of these 
threats. Except for Jeffers near daily insistence that America 
could have its rubber program and its corvettes, no one seems to 
have raised the logical doubt that these two programs, neither of 
which is a major item in the total of war production, were mutually 


exclusive. 
* * + 


N early story in the series printed in PM indicated that Henry 
Wallace and Milo Perkins were fighting vainly against Jeffers’ 

insistance on carrying out the letter of the Baruch Report in the 
matter of domestic rubber production. But Wallace had previously 
expressed himself as in favor of scuttling all domestic synthetic 
production and going back to dependency on the East Indies—and 
also on the Anglo-Dutch Rubber cartel, presumably. Prior to the 
consent decree of last spring, this was the frank program of 
Standard Oil. 

There are other indications that Standard Oil still is not inter- 
ested in seeing the synthetic program carried out. The long fight 
against the efforts of the farm lobby to produce rubber from grain 
was a pretty much oil company, and Standard Oil effort to keep 
butadiene production under strict control. Standard Oil has done 
its best to get first place in allocations of equipment and money 
even though all it has to offer is an untried process. 

How Standard Oil got in with both feet and attempted to 
monopolize rubber production has been indicated in the case of 
the Wood River, Ill., plant which was to have added 45,000 tons 
to the synthetic rubber capacity of the United States. Supposedly 
this was to be a “conversion” project. But Edward G. Seubert, 
president of Standard of Indiana, was forced to admit in a letter 
requested by the Gillette Committee that of the $13,557.000 total 
cost only $1,711,750 was in second-hand equipment and that 
$5,104,580 was “for materials requiring priority.” Following the 
exposé of this expenditure before the Gillette Committee, plus the 
further exposé showing the method as untried, the WPB quietly 
canceled the project last week! 

A previous Standard Oil cancelation was made in the Gary 
plant, after $3,500,000 had been spent on the project. 

Both these projects had been defunded by Bruce K. Brown, 
Assistant Deputy Petroleum Administrator for War, in testimony 
before the Gillette Committee. And the first was approved by the 
Jeffers office. according to the statement of Col. Bradley Dewey, 
Deputy Rubber Director, last week, on “the recommendation of the 
Petroleum Administrator for War.” 

~ * * 


ATURALLY the Rubber Director is not in any position to 
know that Standard Oil intended to hog the synthetic rubber 
program so that it could be artfully fumbled during the War Years, 
then scuttled in favor of some new international agreement After 
the War. But he is taking no chances. He took the job to make 
America independent of the foreign sources of rubber—and that 
is what he is doing. 

In the recent ruling of Economic Stabilizer James F. Byrnes, 
Jeffers was allowed 43.6 per cent of his 1,100,000 ton rubber pro- 
gram. But the understanding is in Washington that he is counting 
only unbuilt plants in figuring this percentage. Thus those already 
built are so much gravy over and above the 43 per cent. Also there 
is a chance that these plants may be pushed to greater actual pro- 
duction than their rated capacity. But the most particularly an- 
noying fact to Standard Oil is that Jeffers is concentrating his 
43 per cent on the alcohol processes as much as possible. 

Oil company engineers have not liked to have to mention it, 
but they have been forced to admit, in testimony taken by the 
Gillette Committee, that the oil process for making rubber has 
never been “piloted.” The closest to a pilot plant was the Shell 
plant, but this used chlorine which is not now available. 

For this reason, plus the feeling in some Washington circles 
that Standard and the Standard licensee group do not want to 
produce rubber, it has been cynically predicted that no synthetic 
will come from them for the duration of the War. 

The one hopeful side of the picture is Union Carbide, which 
will make synthetic with an Alcohol Process. This company was 
put down for a mere 20,000 tons when the Gillette Committee 
began its hearings!. The publicity forced it to be jumped im- 
mediately to 40,000, then 80,0000. In the final Baruch total, Union 
Carbide was allocated 240,000 tons. 

Union Carbide units are going on steam every few weeks now, 
but first finished rubber is scheduled for March 15. Jeffers has 
been asked to speak at the opening of the successive butadiene 
plants and the styrene plants, but he has consistently refused. He 
is waiting to see actual rubber. 

There are’ many other processes, but all of them have en- 
countered even greater opposition than Union Carbide. Publicker 
of Philadelphia has an alcohol process said to be even better than 
Union Carbide’s, but only by dint of strong pressure put on through 
the Gillette Committee has Publicker been able to get the necessary 
priorities for a pilot plant. Similarly both Seagram and Celanese 
have only recently been given materials for pilot plants. The 
Celanese pilot plant, according to recent publicity, is jointly financed 
by Celanese and U. S. Industrial Alcohol, a Rockefeller company. 

Phillips Petroleum Company was one of the early casualties. This 
company, known to be far along both in the development of aviation 
gas and synthetic rubber, was frozen out. Only recently was it 
given the go-ahead, 

Meanwhile the country rolls on tires of reclaimed rubber and 
on tires retreaded with reclaimed “camelback.” This supply seems 
sufficient for all motorists now allowed to purchase tires. But the 
Army, which seems not too interested in seeing the synthetic pro- 
gram get started, is beginning to get deeply interested in the 
country’s stockpile of used rubber. 

The project (hailed, of course, as hare-brained) to seize and 
scrap 7.000,000 autos is half-Army (Robert P. Paterson) and 
half-Oil Company (Harold L. Ickes). 


* * * 


ILLIAM JEFFERS has been able to resist the attacks upon 

him because of a kind of political miracle. In Washington 
where the political seismographs are set for that kind of thing, 
the experts have learned that Jeffers has political power in is own 
right. He gets a flood of fan mail. He is cheered wherever he goes 
to speak. His press conferences are assiduously attended by the 
best of the Washington corps. Jeffers, because of this wide support 
among big people and little, feels that the “airing” has ac- 
complished its end and that he has played the game politically 
right. (Sample: Jeffers was cheered by the Baltimore audience 
when he spoke of Army and Navy loafers, and the letters that 
came in, overwhelmingly favorable, even from Army officers, con- 
yinced him that this was a further victory for the rubber program. 


effers’Program 
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Out of War Years 





By CLAUDE McKAY 
A®= Lincoln’s greatness as a man and as Presi- 
dent has been glorified by the pregnant bigness 
of his time-In the eighteen fifties the United States 
needed a sterling leader as much as it did in the 
seventeen seventies. And the pivotal significance 
of Kansas and Nebraska in the struggle of free 
labor versus slave labor, with abolitionists opposed 
to slavocrats and Horace Greeley, William Lloyd 
Garrison, John Brown, Uncle Tom’s Cabin and 
Young Republicans, representing the militant new 
industrial society against the feudal system of 
Tory Democrats—all converged upon Abraham Lin- 
coln to find national expression in his sane, balanced, 
soil-flavored voice. 

Now Lincoln’s eyes must have gazed far beyond 
the horizon into the expansion and the future of 
the United States. And those eyes saw clearly that 
if this nation were dominated by the feudalism 
of the South, that the United States arteries would 
harden and its expansion checked. And so Lincoln 
declared, in his speech of nomination for the Senate 
in 1858: “A house divided against itself cannot 
stand. This government cannot endure permanently 
half slave and half free.” 

Yet he disassociated himself from the impetuous 
John Brown and Horace Greeley and all those whose 
actions would have resulted in a split nation, leav- 
ing the South immersed and smug with its backward 
system. For Lincoln had glimpsed the glory of the 
United States moving forward as a single nation, 
subduing the Northwest and the Far West, with 
its ships ploughing the oceans. And as Lincoln’s 
eyes saw more clearly he grew stronger in spirit 
and greater in stature. Perhaps it was the inner 
revelation, the hidden mysticism of the profound 
mind that urged him on to emerge as the great 
American apostle of the Industrial Revolution. 

For in Lincoln’s time the world after hundreds 
of years of relatively backward economic existence, 
was just on the threshold of the Age of Steam. 
Transport of men and materials was taking to steel 
rails and wheels. The spinning jenny, the power 
loom and the cotton gin had been invented. And 
factories were superseding handicraft systems, bring- 
ing a vast increase of cheap textiles to augment the 
wealth of the world and the progress of humanity. 

At that epoch the slavocrats of the South with 
its impossible romantic attitude of life aspired to 
the leadership of the nation. Yet there were signs 
on every side that the burgeoning new age needed a 
new outlook, new blood, a new system of popular 
education, which the South did not possess and could 
not create. Then in 1860 Lincoln challenged the 





Lincoln — Apostle of a New 


South and decreed the complete exclusion of slavery 
from the new territories. From compromise and tol- 
erance Lincoln had moved out boldly at the oppor- 
tune moment to take the leadership of the nation, 
and war between the North and the South was 
inevitable. 

It was a bitter struggle and grim. But the North 
possessed the new ideas and weapons and the forces 


-——— A Free Spirit ——— 


BRAHAM 

LINCOLN 

died on a cold, gray 

morning in April, 

 ~ 1865. An d for 

more than three- 

quarters of a cen- 

tury now appeals 

have regularly been 

sent heavenwards to the spirit of “Old Abe.” 

As it was in the beginning, so it is today. In 

Reconstruction days, Radicals flaunted Lin- 

coln’s Republican party card, and Southerners 

too found him a useful symbol (although for 

“peace” and “magnanimity”). The Populists 

thought Abe “one of us,” and each year the 

GOP bigwigs pay tribute to their great first 
President. 

But through it all—through all the conflict- 
ing prejudices—the greatness of Abraham Lin- 
coln emerges. He was possibly not a great 
executive at all. Perhaps he didn’t fully under- 
stand, mystic that he was, all the great issues 
of the conduct of the war and peace. But more 
than any other Western man he was a sym- 
bol of a democratic people, of a growing good 
society. Whoever has touched his life has 
touched a great free spirit. 

In the following article, Claude McKay, 
well-known Negro poet, touches a few Lincoln 
aspects for our time. 











of progress were on its side. -And released from 
its fetters the United States thundered ahead on 
steel rails from Maine to Florida, from New York 
to Chicago through Kansas to California. American 
steam ships sailed the seven seas to China, Africa, 
India and Europe. The United States leaped forward 
and became the greatest industrial nation of the 
world. 

We like to speak of Lincoln as the great Eman- 
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cipator in thinking of the liber ‘ation of Negro slaves. 
But Lincoln was a much greater emancipator than 
that. It was the whole American nation he liberated 
to measure itself and take its stride as a leader 
in the general progress of the world. And Lincoln 
himself had no illusions about the situation, for 
he possessed the mind of a seer. Lincoln saw that 
the old South was hell-bent on Secession and he knew 
that a separate Southern nation of slaves and slave- 
holders within the United States would be inimical 
to the interests of the entire nation, free whites as 
much as Negro slaves. And so in his first message 
to Congress he described the conflict as “a people’e 
contest, a struggle for maintaining in the world 
that form and substance of government whose lead- 
ing objective is to elevate the condition of man...” 
And in his reply to Horace Greeley, who had at- 
tacked him on the issue of slavery, Lincoln said: 
“My paramount object in this struggle is to save 
the union and is not to save or destroy slavery.” 


* * * 





T is not fashionable or perhaps wise in social 

thought to identify a nation and its people as 
one in their evolution. But it is obvious that na- 
tions, like plants and human beings, grow. And 
if development is thwarted they are dwarfed and 
overshadowed. And one nation’s legitimate and 
natural expansion may be something quite different 
from another’s ruthless aggression and exploitation. 
If the reactionary Southern states had won in the 
Civil War, this nation might have remained cramped 
and stagnant and backward as Czarist Russia. And 
so the grandeur of Abraham Lincoln is godlike as 
one sees him in his true perspective—a backwoods- 
man, self-educated, self-made, honest, but vacillat- 
ing, a dreamer, a pioneer in overalls, epitomizing 
the spirit of the new America stepping out in the 
race among the nations of the industrial age. 

Many of the loud-mouthed demagogues in high 
places in the eighteen fifties had no understanding 
of the real issues involved, just as many today do 
not, as the American nation faces another great 
crisis. But in my humble opinion America’ stake 
in this war is greater than any nation’s. The com- 
position of the America population and its economy 
place this nation in a position of unalternable op- 
position to the Nazi idea of a “new order.” It 
is interesting to imagine on Abraham Lincoln’s 
birthday, how he in sharp and clear phrases might 
have presented the basic facts of this plain truth to 
all of the American people, with the knowledge that 
idealism is like a castle in the air if it is not based 
upon a solid foundation of social and_ political 
realism. 
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World War or 


By GAETANO SALVEMENI 
II 
A GREAT many persons would not stick to their guns if 
they realized all the implications of the statement 
that the United States must share in the task of enforcing 
peace in the new world order. 

If we agree that the price of peace is readiness on our 
part to threaten the use of armed forces to prevent the 
outbreak of war, and even to make use of armed forces 
to punish the country which goes to war, we must bear 
the logical consequences of our assumption. 

Men and women who in dead earnest pledged themselves 
to go to the rescue of their neighbor if the latter were 
victims of assault, and who intended to keep their word 
at any cost,—those men and women would renounce an 
important share of their “personal liberty.” When the 
emergency arose they should give up every other activity 
and face the risk of fighting, of being wounded or even 
being killed in order to be loyal to their pledge. 

Gangsters renounce no particle of their own personal 
liberty. As a consequence, each one of them is in a per- 
manent state of war with the community. Decent men 
and women put brakes on their ‘personal liberty in order 
not to live at the mercy of the gangsters. 

“National sovereignty” is for a country what “personal 
liberty” is for the individual. Unrestrained “national 
sovereignty” implies the right to threaten war and to go 
to war any time a country thinks that war will pay. Un- 
restrained national sovereignty is gangsterism among 
the nations. It means international anarchy, and inter- 
national anarchy can only bring about war. 

A country cannot pledge itself in dead earnest to a 
system of “collective security” if it does not give up a 
good share of its “national sovereignty.” 

ok * 


* 

Ar 1870, Western and Central 

peace for more than forty years. Yet there was then 
neither a League of Nations or any talk of collective sec- 
urity. Why? Because Bismarck in order to solve the 
problem of German security, had created a coalition of 
powers: first the German-Austrian-Russian entente of 
1873; then the German-Austrian alliance of 1879; then 
the Triple Alliance of 1887. Such a system could not be 
challenged by France or Russia or both. And as long as 
the Bismarckian system stood on firm foundations, peace 
was secure. As soon as England broke away from the 
Bismarckian system, peace began to totter. W hy? Be- 
cause there was no longer in Europe around Germany a 
coalition of powers which could not be challenged by any- 
one. War broke out in 1914 because the General Staffs 
in Berlin and Vienna hoped that England and Italy would 
remain neutral, and therefore they thought they were 
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World Order? — Lasting Peace 
Impossible Without International Sovereignty 


strong enough to challenge France and Russia. The 
present war broke out in 1939 because Hitler, having 
secured Mussolini’s alliance and Stalin’s neutrality, and 
banking on American neutrality, thought that he was in 
a position to challenge the British and the French.. 

The partners of all those international systems; the 
countries which were partners in the Bismarckian system; 
and Britain. France and Russia when they formed the 
anti-German Entente; and the Central Powers and the 
Entente Powers during the First World War; and Mus- 
solini when he pledged himself to fight side by side with 
Hitler; and Stalin when in 1939 he pledged himself to 
remain neutral while Hitler was fi,ghting against Poland, 
Britain and France—always renounced a share of their 
sovereignty in so far as they pledged themselves to do 


certain things and to abstain from certain other things. 
Every international treaty puts brakes on the national 


sovereignty of the contracting parties. The tragedy of 
mankind is that the peoples and their rulers are always 
prepared to restrain their own sovereignty in order to 
wage war or to threaten war or to shelter themselves 
against the danger of war, but never to enforce the peace. 

Anyhow, whether one is a member of a coalition for 
war, or a member of a coalition for peace, one always 
has to give up a share of his own national sovereignty. 
Therefore, if we want to enforce peace, we have to ac- 
cept a limitation on our national sovereignty. Either we 
agree to this solution of the problem, or we have to 
accept international anarchy, and, consequently,war. No 
other choice is available. 
en of us is ready to make short work of the 

‘sovereignty” of other people. But as soon as it is 
a question of our own “sovereingty” we always find out 
that it is a sacrosanct right which nobody is entitled to 
restrain. Every one of us is prepared to sacrifice on the 
altar of peace, not his own throat but the throats of all 
his wife’s relations. 

When we are told to-day that in the post-war world 
there must be some limitation of “national sovereignty,” 
we have to ask ourselves whether this statement means 
that solely the sovereignty of the vanquished countries, 
or also that of the victorious countries must be limited. 
We have to realize that it is idle to flourish the flag of 
peace among nations, if international anarchy, arising 
from unlimited national sovereignty, is not done away 
with not only as far as other peoples are concerned but 
also as far as we ourselves are concerned. 

If we are prepared to pay this price for peace, we can 
go on discussing the other conditions which are imperative 
for peace. If we are not willing to curtail the national 
sovereignty of our own country but expect all other 
countries to curtail theirs as soon as we want them to do 
so—then it is idle to go on asking what price peace. 
More to the point would be asking what price our national 
sovereignty. And the answer would be war, and war 
again, and war forever. There will be no escape from war. 

* * >» 
se be sure we cannot pledge 
any differences with anybody. We cannot freeze the 
world once and forever to force peace. Fresh emergencies 
will always demand readjustments in traditional situa- 
tions. A perfect and peaceful world for all time, ruled 
by never-to-be-revised laws, will never exist. Peace no 
less than justice is day by day Mankind has 
to win them anew, every day, by constant 

through trial and error. 

Nor can we think that all governments of the world 
have to sit in permanent judgment on all disputes that 
may arise everywhere in the world. Not even a mankind 
consisting of gods could take on such an immense burden 
of responsibility. 

Nor can we afford to accept all the 
world as judges in any dispute 
legitimate national interests. 

On these points there is no disagrecmeut. But from 
these points one is not entitled to draw je conclusion 
that national sovereignty must remain unrestricted and 
that therefore there is no way 2f avoiding internatiora! 
anarchy and consequent war. 


ourselves never to have 


creation. 


endeavor, 


peoples of the 
which might affect ow 





In a civilized society, when a private dispute arises, the 
interested parties have no right to resort to arms. They 
must go before a judge or an arbitrator who will decide 
who is right and who is wrong. The umpire may make 
mistakes. He may even be unfair. But the peaceful 
settlement of disputes presents so many and such over- 
whelming advantages that, even admitting the possibility 
of blunder and acts of partiality, people prefer to take 
these chances rather than face the evils of perpetual 
violent strife. 

What each government in the new world order should 
do if peace is to be enforced, is to assume its share in 
the task, not of passing judgement on all international 
disputes, but of enforcing the rule of law in all inter- 
national disputes. , 

To make clear this point let us assume that active 
desire to enforce peace had existed inf the United States, 
England, France, and Russia in the summer of 1988, 
when Hitler was threatening Czechoslovakia. Even if 
Hitler’s basic claims had been right, the procedure of 
threats and blackmail which he had adopted, would auto- 
matically have set the coalition for peace in motion 
against him. Hitler would have been powerless against 
the forces of this coalition. He would not have gone 
to war because he knew that he would have been defeated 
if he had. But a dispute between Germany and Czecho- 


slovakia had arisen. It was to be dealt with. A com- 
mittee of arbitrators would have been chosen, half by 
Hitler and half by Czechoslovakia, which would have 


been presided over by an umpire chosen either by the 
first arbitrators or by the International Court at the 
Hague. The committee of arbitrators would have taken 
into account all Hitler’s grievances, would have passed 
judgment on them and would have devised the measures 
to be taken to remedy those which were not groundless. 

The international system for the enforcement of 
peace has to act not as the judge who decides the case, 
but as the policeman who, in all cases forces both parties 
into court and sees to it that they abide by the rule 
of law. The committees of arbitrators, chosen case by case, 
will form their decisions according to the demands of 
each case. 

Here again we have to pay anothe 
peace. We must forget the old slogan, 
or wrong” and we must follow the teaching of Schurz, 
the great American Rose of German descent, who 
last century gave us another password—a password worthy 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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THAT 


Secret Churchill-‘Vichy’ Accord Paved Way for Africa Invasion 


[To be reprinted only with special permission 
of The New Leader.} 
By ANDRE RAYNAL 


HE full story of the memorable North 

African mission has not yet been told. It 
is, perhaps, too early to judge, but it is not 
too late to try to understand. 

The preparation goes back to 1940. At that 
time Adm. William Leahy, sent specally te 
Vichy in order to maintain contact with Mar- 
shal Petain, was able to obtain the assurance 
that conquered France would adhere strictly 
on a military basis to the clauses of the armi- 
stice, that is to say: (1) she would not sign 
a peace with the Axis; (2) she would under no 
circumstances give up the fleet; (3) she would 
not cede to the enemy any naval, air or colonia) 
basis. 

At the same time, Robert Murphy, envoy 
of the State Dept. to North Africa and assisted 
by a large American consular staff, surveyed 
the situation on the spot and supervised the 
use of those goods imported from America 
under the terms of the special accords arrived 
at after the defeat. He was in constant touch 
with General Maxime Weygand, Marshal Pe- 
tain’s representative in Africa, and with the 
chief colonial governors: Yves Chatel in Al- 
giers, Admiral Esteva in Tunisia, General 
Nogues in Morocco. 

From September, 1940, Marshal Petain and 
General Weygand, in view of the courageous 
British resistance, became convinced that the 
war was not over, and that the coming Amer- 
ican aid might permit them to hope, if not for 
a German defeat, at least for a compromise 
peace following the exhaustion of both sides, 
so giving France the hope of insurrection. An 
unofficial representative was sent to London, 
where, after several interviews with Mr. 
Churchill, he was able to put through an 
accord de principe, confirming the three essen- 
tial points mentioned above. In exchange for 
a promise from England to respect the French 
Empire and to relax a little the blockade of 
North Africa. 

This secret understanding, concluded without 
the knowledge of Pierre Laval and the Vichy 
government, as well as without that of Gen- 
eral de Gaulle, explains why Mr. Churchill 
and the British radio always abstained from 
personally attacking Marshal Petain and Gen- 
eral Weygand. It also explains why Britain 
tolerated trade betwen Africa and France in 
spite of the considerable amount of products 
confiscated by the Germans. 

It can be said that in spite of some small 
infractions, such as the violation of Tunisian 
territorial waters by the Axis in sending rein- 
forcements to Rommel’s army and the incident 
of the Syrian air fields in 1941 (in which Ger- 
man planes landed for several hours during the 
Iraq trouble), the commitments undertaken by 
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Facts 





Petain were respected. Despite pitiless Ger- 
man pressure, seizures, spoliations, the dicker- 
ing over war prisoners, the irritations of the 
demarcation line between the two zones, the 
four hundred millions paid daily to the Occu- 
pation troops, the threats and the promises— 
peace was never concluded, the armistice was 
not even revised, the fleet was not surrendered 
and the bases were not ceded. 

This does not mean that one may support 
the domestic policies of Vichy and the so- 
called “National Revolution’? which is actually 
a counter-revolution against the deepest aspi- 
rations of France. The delivering of political 
refugees to Germany, the introduction of ra- 
cial laws in France, the persecutions of demo- 
crats and socialists as well as Jews, the shame 
of the concentrations camps, are crimes which 
France will never pardon. But in the realm of 
foreign policy and in the military field, certain 
facts must be admitted, whatever they may be, 
without permitting our great anger at the 
domestic policy to throw us off, if we would 
not limit our understanding of the events 
which followed. 

* 





* * 

N short, the present events are incomprehen- 

sible if we do not take into account the two 
years of secret resistance in France and North 
Africa by conservative and reactionary ele- 
ments of all shades: military, naval, air forces, 
functionaries, industrialists, clergy, ete. — 
enemies of the Popular Front within France 
itself but patriots nevertheless and unshakable 
enemies of the Axis. At the time of France’s 
disarmament, after the Armistice, many 
French officers were able to hide arms in the 
woods or bury them. The Navy had decided 
to scuttle the fleet rather than let it be used 
by the Boches, and steps were taken towards 
this end. Aviators converted into small fac- 
tories the repair shops of Algeria and Morocco. 
Industrialists and financiers, especially some 
directors of the Comité des Forges and of the 
Bank of France laid the basis for contact be- 
tween the French military and certain Ameri- 


can diplomats, also maintaining ties with 
North Africa. 

Among these industrialists and financiers 
were some who played a part of paramount 


importance: the heavy-industry tycoon, Fran- 
Wendel, Senator, Regent of the Bank 
the vegetable oil man, Lemaigre- 


cois de 
of France; 





Gov. Marcel 


Behind the Mystery at Casablanca 








Peyrouton 


Reveal Hitherto Undisclosed 
on Allied Landings 


Dubreuil, also a Regent of the Bank of France; 
the former Governor of the Bank, Fournier, 
now a director of the National Railroads, and 
other bankers hostile to any real “collabora- 
tion” with Germany. They were the ones who 
brought about an, understanding between the 
Americans and General Giraud after he es- 
eaped last April. Having transplanted several 
of his oil refineries to Africa, Lemaigre- 
Dubreuil was able to move freely from Paris 
to Lyons, Vichy and Marseilles as well.as to 
fly between France and Africa. He was there- 
fore able to coordinate the action in Algeria 
and Morocco in which Generals Bethouart, 
Maste, Barré and Juin were the protagonists. 
* * * 

HY was the offensive advanced several 

months, switching the plan for the end of 
November, then suddenly setting it, late in 
October, for the first week in November? Was 
Rommel’s precipitous retreat to Tripolitania 
responsible for the hasty change, as an at- 
tempt to cut him off before he reached Tunis 


or Bizerte, thus delivering them into Ger- 
many’s hands? Could it have been Stalin’s 
pressure on the Allies for an immediate 


“second front” which caused the Allied High 
Command to wait no longer? Could it have 
been fear on the part of the United States 
that she might be betrayed oy some of the 
French? Whatever the cause, the offensive 
was set for the beginning of November, but 
exclusively as an African venture. 
Lemaigre-Dubreuil was not able to leave 
Paris until the 3rd of November and barely 
arrived on the scene in time. General Giraud 
succeeded in getting out of his sister’s house 
near Lyon, despite the careful surveillance of 
a hundred Gestapo agents. He arrived at Lz 
Ciotat, near Marseille, where a small boat was 
waiting to carry him to a British submarine, 
commanded by an American officer. But in- 
stead of proceeding directly to Algiers, accord- 
ing to plan, the submarine went first to Gibral- 
tar, for some reason or other, and Giraud got 
to Algiers two days late, with extremely unfor- 
tunate results. In Morocco during this time, 
General Bethouart rallied his followers and 
temporarily made a_ prisoner of General 
Nogués, in the palace of the Residence at 


tabat, threatening him against giving the or- 


fleet im- 


der to fire on the American whose 


minent arrival he announced. 
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“S70U were certainly deceived,” Nogués told 

him. “This will be another commando raid 
like the one at Saint-Nazaire and Dieppe. The 
Anglo-Saxons will soon withdraw and I'll be 
forced to have you shot.” 

“T hope that this time they won’t go away,” 
Bethouart answered. But the Anglo-American 
fleet was two days late and in this time troops 
loyal to Nogués were able to rescue him and 
take Bethouart prisoner in turn. He was about 
to be court-martialed when, happily Allied 
ships were sighted off Casablanea in time to 
save him. 

The whole undertaking, in Oran and Morocco, 
was on the verge of becoming a disaster when 
the unexpected presence of Admiral Darlan 
saved the situation. Darlan had been called to 
Algiers by his wife, to the bedside of his dying 
son, and he believed he was on his way to 
his son’s funeral. Taken prisoner by General 
Maste in the early days of the fighting, he 
offered to give the “cease-firing” order, in the 
name of Marshal Petain, and, with the accept- 
ance of the American forces, he stopped all 
the fighting around Algiers after 24 hours. 
But the battle continued to rage in Morocco 
at several points where the troops under 
Nogués were able to hold back the Americans, 
thus carrying out Marshal Petain’s old order 
to resist all invasions. Who knows how that 
battle might have ended and how many lives 
might have been lost, what losses in material, 
ete., it might have cost? Especially if the Ger- 
mans kad had sufficient time to intervene, to 
throw in heavy forces from Spanish Morocco. 
It is easily why General Eisen- 
hower accepted Admiral Darlan’s offer to halt 
the fighting in Morocco as in Algeria. And, 
in effect, Darlan speaking in 
Petain’s name, where the appeals of Giraud 
had fallen on deaf ears. 


understood 


was obeyed, 


* * * 


HE expedition then was marked by mis- 

takes, delays, disappointments and the un- 
foreseen circumstance of Darlan’s presence in 
Algiers. But in being set three months ahead 
of schedule, another stumbling block of great 
gravity was encountered: the disembarkation 
of November 7 coincided with the beginning of 
the rainy season which lasts about three 
months in those regions. The roads become 
impossible, and above all air fields are trans- 
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formed into seas of mud in which the heavy 
planes skid and are unable to take off. This 
circumstance weighed against the Allies — 
since the Axis planes were based on Sicily and 
Calabria. Favored thus, the Germans were 
able to occupy Tunis and Bizerte, using air 
transported troops and reenforced daily. Ina 
way, the campaign is thus developing to their 
advantage, as of today, since they have estab- 
lished a powerful bridgehead in Tunisia, in- 
cluding the port of Bizerte with its unique 


harbor, They hold the Straits of Sicily more 
strongly than before, choking Allied communi- 
cations with the eastern Mediterranean, 
Egypt, Syria, Palestine. They occupy the 


South of France with its two great ports of 
Toulon and Marseilles. 

Meanwhile General Weygand, taken un- 
awares by these sudden events, was not able 
to carry out his plans, and having returned 
to Vichy in order to notify Marshal Petain, 
was arrested and interned in Germany. 
De Lattre de Tassiguy, having tried neverthe- 
less to revolt but without necessary support, 
sailed and was condemned by a court martial. 
Many General Staff officers were arrested and 
imprisoned along with many figures in French 
society known for their opposition to collabo- 
ration or for their pro-Allied sympathies: 
diplomats, officials, industrialists, etc. It is im- 
possible to predict the consequences of the 
initial plan. 

In order to understand the confusion into 
which Weygand, Noguées and many others 
were thrown, one must know that Marshal 
Petain was never informed of the whole under- 
taking for fear of some fatal indiscretion on 
his part and because of his great age. He was 
to have been told only on the very eve of the 
operation. The wish of all these generals, and 
their followers (as well as the great current 
of non-Gaullist French resistance), was to 
come back into the war at the side of France’s 
natural Allies but under conditions which 
would permit France to rearm and to fight, 
not merely to serve as the battleground with- 
out any other function. “Not to become another 
Yugoslavia, another Greece’—that was one 
of their main preoccupations. The British raids 
on St. Nazaire, then on Dieppe, have had a bad 
effect on the French who have come to despair 
of seeing the Anglo-Americans land in force 
and set foot solidly in Europe, on the con- 
tinent. This mistrust can be eradicated only by 
important action in the future. 


* * * 


DMIRAL DARLAN de- 

nounced by the German press and radio 

as having played a double game since 1940, 

as the engineer of Pierre Laval’s first ouster 

(crisis of December 13, 1940), and as being 
(Continued on Page Six) 
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Dispute Over Control of Post-War Reich Key to Soviet Absence? 


By BURTON NICHOLS 


ITH the conclusion of the Casablanca con- 

ference the press is discussing the policy 
differences between America and Great Brit- 
ain, on one hand, and Soviet Russia, on the 
other. To date this problem has been dealt 
with only in private. Certainly it would be 
a mistake to overestimate the significance of 
these disagreements. However, it would be not 


a lesser mistake to gloss over or to under- 
estimate them. 

The “cordial an@ friendly” reasons for Sta- 
lin’s non-appearance can deceive only those 


who want to be deceived. If it was impossible 
for Stalin to go to Casablanca, he certainly 
could have sent an authorized plenipotentiary, 
as he has on other occasions. If he failed 
to do this, it he did not want to, 
because he make 
willingness to participate in the 

The press is full of guesses about the rea- 
sons for Stalin’s absence. Following the cus- 
tomary line adopted by the press of the 
democratic countries long ago, the majority 
of the writers advance explanations which 
tend to “reassure” their readers and allay 
concern. This is a vestige of the old “system,” 
when people showed no inclination to give up 
their “butter” to provide for guns. Those in 
Europe who preferred butter have for- 
gotten what it looks like. 


was hecause 


wanted to obvious his un- 


conference. 





now 


HE following explanation is fairly popular: 


Stalin did not come because his participa- 
tion in the Casablanca conference might have 
caused friction between Soviet Russia and 
Japan. These countries are not at war yet, 


and many writers claim that Stalin feared his 
the political leaders of the Al- 
lies might lead to a } 
Japan. This assumes that plans for 
upon Japan by Soviet 
cussed at Casablanca 
It is mainly those writers who 

} 


lean towards 
or vindicate every Soviet act who advance this 
argument. 


Apparently, they do not fully re- 


meeting with 
straining of relations wit} 
an assault 





tussia were to be dis- 








alize how severe a verdict they return upon 
Stalin’s policies! If Stalin had to abstain from 
participation in a highly important conference 
with his Allies because it might displease 
Japan, this would mean that the was quite 
subordinated to Tokyo and could do nothing 
Tokyo might look askance at. Japan can have 
conferences with Germany and Italy, of any 
kind and at any time she pleases. Only re- 
cently the newspapers vaguely reported that 
Russia had granted free passage to a 
special plane which carried the Japanese am- 
bassador from Berlin to Tokyo for an im- 
portant conference. It would hardly be pos- 
sible to find a precedent of this kind in history. 
Stalin perhaps dares not to suspect that these 
special Jap emissaries would weigh the qucs- 
tion of a Japanese assault upon Soviet Russia! 
—he himself, however, must bear in mind 
that Japan might be displeased by his acts. 
If Stalin actually is dependent upon Japan 
to such an extent as to be compelled to ab- 
stain from going to Casablanca today, the 
question arises inevitably what results will 
this dependence bring about tomorrow? 


Soviet 





But this explanation is thoroughly errone- 
Japan maintaining peace 


in the Far much as Soviet 


is interested in 
East at least as 


ous. 


[" one is not realistic in politics, one under- 
stands very little and is prepared for 
less. The major forces of pressure- and 
power-politics in the world must be seen 
steadily and must be seen as a whole. But 
very little of this indeed has been done over 
the question of “the missing seat at Casa- 
blanca.” 


Russia was not represented. Stalin was 
absent, and no emissary showed up. Ac- 
cording to the curious monotone of the 


consensus, it is simply because the Kremlin 
was overloaded with military responsibili- 





Russia, possibly more. It is due to this very 
peace that the Japanese fleet can sail along 
the eastern shores of the Asiatic Continent as 
in Japan’s own terrtiorial waters, whereas 
Soviet Russia’s huge undersea fleet remains 
moored to its berths. 

Holding the initiative in the Pacific in her 
own hands, Japan does not attack Russia be- 
cause peace at the present time is profitable. 
Nobody who has troubled himself with the 
problems of Japanese foreign policy and mili- 
tary strategy would imagine that 
versal would come as a result of a “trifling” 
matter like Stalin’s participation or non-par- 
ticipation in the Casablanca conference. 


such a re- 


* * 


GUcH arguments are 


erroneous assumptions. 


based on absolutely 
Unfortunately, they 


already have led to some unfortunate results. 


‘ ip” | 
ties and had to work late at the office. That 
the Russians are busy. magnificiently busy, 
killing Nazis, is clear enough: but there are 
a number of other factors in the situation 
which have been strangely and consistently 





overlooked. 
Mr. 
lenging article. 
why the 


seat The Missing Seat === 
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Because of these views no representative of 
the Chinese republic invited to Casa- 
blanca. According to press reports this dis- 
crimination against the Chinese leaders 
influenced,—aside from reckoning Japan’s 
eventual reaction,—by Stalin’s general dislik« 
of Chiang Kai-shek, which is of long stand- 
ing. Dispatches from China unanimously as- 
sert that the non-invitation of China’s 

sentatives, and still more the motives advanced 


Was 


Was 


repre- 


as an explanation of this attitude, have 
shocked and irritated the Chinese people and 
army. It is easy to understand the mood of 
the Chinese. It is all the more necessary, 


therefore, to underscore the mistake made by 
the the 
and to warn against such conduct 
The dilomats of the United States and Great 
sritain afford to ignore the 


organizers of Casablanca conference 


In the tuture 





certainly cannot 


It is these realistic factors that 
Burton Nichols examines in this chal- 
Here are some new sidelights pvinting up 


United Nations. 


\ilies are not yet 
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of Soviet Russia’s official representa- 
At the same time, however, they have 
way which cannot but 
and China’s position 


wishes 
tives. 
no right to act in a 
offend their other allies; 


among these allies is a special case. It was 
China which entered the war first, and has 
been waging it for nearly 6 years, straining 
her forces to the utmost, with immense sacri- 


fices and sclf-devotion, and getting only very 
little aid, and then, from the Allies. It 
is, therefore, no wonder that feelings of anger 


low 





and irritation are spreading and growing in 
China—which Pan-Asiatic propaganda _ di- 
ected by Japan makes ample use of. The 
policy of snubbing the leaders of the Chinese 
democratic republic,—who have been persist- 





siding with the Western democracies,— 


evidently weakens the anti-Japanese front in 


do not want to e 





this policy 
communists 
Kai-shek reported by Norman 
This struggle has 
thousands of sol- 


ympare 
Chinese 





witn tne strus or tne 





against Chiang 
Angell 


already 





not so iong ago 





tied up hundreds of 


diers of the Chinese republic who must guard 
the homcfront against communists instead of 
fighting Japan. It is necessary, however, to 


stress most emphatically that American de- 





moecracy cannot and dare not support such a 
policy. It is our duty to do everything possible 
to aid the heroic Chinese republic and its 
armed forces, to use all the power at its 
disposal to strengthen the political authority 
of China’s leaders. This is imperative both for 

victo and ir e national inter- 
e rica 





because 


Sraen did not go to Casablanca not be- 
he 


te ed tu get f f € vith some third 
t T ( Cause s that St n has his 
( VW prog } fers from that 
the de cracies } } ds the 
present time suitable ; enly drawing a 
line between these two ; grams. It is this 


(Continued on Page Six) 
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‘and a Nazi nurse. 
and what he knows. 











This Week on the Stage 


= By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


Mr. Shipley reviews each play on its opening night over 
WEVD at 11:50 p. m. 


f 





. LOVELY SOVIETS 


By Janet and Philip Stevenson, from 
Presented by 


- 4COUNTERA TTACK.” 
Russian Ilya Vershinin and Mikhail Ruderman, 
Sabinson at the Windsor Theatre. 

Let us be bold to say that such life as this play might have had 
has been killed by the direction. Two Soviet privates—farmer and 
Miner—are left in a bomb shelter in charge of seven German soldiers 
They are to try to discover which is the officer, 

Then a bomb entombs them: two with weapons; 


seven with a will to take command. A good situation. But, even grant- 


‘ing the limitations of the stage, time and again the Germans crawl 


“up so that even a man half-blind would have seen them, without the 


= Soviet soldiers observing a thing. 
* surely overpower the two Russians that the sudden awakening of the 


At that point, the Nazis could so 


Soviets and their chasing back the prisoners is equally ludicrous. This 
ds all so managed as to destroy any sense of reality, and take the 
“tenseness completely out of an originally, promising situation. (But, 


_as the businessman remarks in the next night’s opening, “I can’t call 


“you a Communist, because that would be unpatriotic!”; conversely, 


there are those to whom everything Russian is right.) 
“Counterattack” is the second play out of Russia this season; one 
‘may but hazardously generalize from American versions of two Soviet 
plays. Nonetheless, one feature emerges: the Russian likes to idealize 
ethe Russian beyond all human realities. “The Russian People” may 
be excellent propaganda for production in Russia; here, it is just an 
‘elementary bore. “Counterattacks” may please those that wish to 
visualize Soviet soldiers as diamonds in the rough—even the dilettante 
communists that from American drawingrooms view the rosy new 
_Soviet world. But for soldiers that have come through a firce cam- 
paign (the scene is the Eastern Front, Autumn, 1942), that have smelt 


. the foul contagion of rotting bodies, have seen their children slaugh- 


tered—this sweet smiling on the captured Nazis; this mellowing to 


the 
Lee 
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rrilling Action Pictures at Biribassy N 


Saturday, February 13, 1943 


ewsreel Theatre 





NAPLES BOMBED 





BY YANKS 

Thrilling action pictures just 
received from the North African 
front headline the new show at 
all Embassy Newsreel Theatres. 

Giant U. S. Liberator bombers 
roar into the air and head for 
Naples in Italy und plaster har- 
bor with many direct hits. Other 
American bombers strike smash- 
ing blows at Sousse in Tunisia, 
as the Nazis get smacked from 
two sides. General Doolittle com- 
mands action. a 

Global War News: Lost Aussies 
fight on Timor. A small band of 
tough Australians lost in the 
dense jungle of the Jap held 
island, fight on against the ene- 
my. Russian tide keeps rolling 
over Nazis in the Caucasus. Red 
sappers tunnel under Hun trench 
and blast enemy to bits. 

“Let’s Keep the Nazis Licked” 
by Carey Longmire is the newest 
issue of “Your Ringside Seat” at 
all Embassy Theatres. 

The film states a lot of hot po- 
litical questions due to be debated 
this year in America. Just about 
the hottest thing of all is the 
problem of post war planning. 
Will the United States settle back 
into its old isolationist shell, or 
will we join the British, the Rus- 
sians and the Chinese, in a United 
Police force and help keep the 
peace after the war? 

H. V. Kaltenborn, ace screen 
journalist and war news analyst, 
headlines the new program ap- 
pearing in the latest release of 
his popular weekly series “Kal- 





















the nurse (who, when her attention is called to the Soviet farmer’s 
”), this polishing of his boots 


wounded hand, says “Let him spit on it! 


“in the bombshelter, while the Nazis creep on: 
a letter taken from a Nazi: 
that at last he has clothes for the baby, but his wife may have to dye 
and it is the Nazi nurse that is 
horrified; the Russians are just placidly proud of their own superior 
ways. Their benign goodness is almost mealy-mouthed; not even the 
could have been so forbearing 


not human. The Soviets have 





them if the blood won’t wash out 


Crusaders, bound direct for Paradise, 


toward their enemies. 


The Soviet soldiers are fighting well, in a tough war; we are glad 
But (whatever must be done in dramas for home 
morale) our theatre is grown- 
up: why insult our playgoers with figures that look less like men 
grimly battling in a fierce and desperate strife than a composite 


of their victories. 
consumption, Soviet education, Soviet 


photograph of Grace Darling and Sir Galahad! Isn’t there an honest, 
human play someone can bring out of Russia? 
munists let us know that they too are merely men? It is in the realm 
that drama—and all things worthwhile—must 


of the “merely man” 
grow. 


tenborn Edits the News.” 





such conduct is just 
he writes 


traction 
year history. 
seventh weeker was 


rocco.” Bing Crosby, 


do Moke and 


| Pact Paved Way for Invasion 


(Continued from Page Five) 
completely for the partial Allied success in 
Africa, It is certain that Darlan was never a 
“eollaborationist” in principle, much less a 
Fascist as the newspapers have lightly insisted. 
Leon Blum may have committed an error in 
having so many hopes and such full confidence 
in Darlan, but not to the extent of being so 
completely deceived. Darlan was a politician 
long known as a “man of the left’ and would 
have made a career for himself in the left- 
wing Ministries. Lacking principles and 
scruples, aspiring to power, he considered him- 
self as a likelier successor to Marshal Petain 
as Chief of State than Pierre Laval. Darlan 
succeeded in eliminating him, but he himself 
could not remain without playing along with 
the Germans to “wait for better times.’”’ The 
return to power of Laval dictated his future 
conduct, After having changed his mind sev- 
eral times since the 1940 Armistice on the 
chances for an Axis or an Allied victory, he 
swung over definitely to the side of America. 


Should we believe that his son’s illness was 
solely responsible for his presence in Algiers 
at the critical moment? Certain aspects of 
that episode are still vague. But a German 
source. of information, unheeded at the time, 
should be recalled for what light it can throw. 
The N. Y. Times of December 18th published 
the following dispatch: 

“*& German broadcast under a Paris date 
reported that Admiral Fenard, now chief 
of Admiral Darlan’s Economic Secretariat 
in Northwest Africa, was the driving 
power who really brought French Africa 
to the Allied side. Quoting official 
messages exchanged between Africa and 
Vichy, Berlin said it was Admiral Fenard 
who called Admiral Darlan to Africa and 
introduced him to Lieut. Gen. Eisenhower, 
commander of the Allied Forces in North 
African operations.’ 

* ~ * 

HUS the illness of Darlan’s son was only 

a coincidence which served as a pretext. 
And the Navy party was able, in extremis, to 
play a part which was not on the program by 
ranging itself beside the Allies and taking over 
where the momentarily powerless generals 
failed. Darlan, unfortunately, was unable to 
prevent the suicide of the French fleet at 
Toulon or the German occupation of Tunisia. 

It is therefore clear that the understanding 
between General Eisenhower and Admiral 
Darlan was dictated by imperative need. It is 
easy to imagine what would have happened 
had Darlan not been in Algiers to order the 
suspension of hostilities; to remove all ob- 
stacles, to facilitate military operations; to 
overcome all lets and hinivaiiens to rally the 
Arab tribes, the Sultan of Morocco, French 
West Africa with the powerful port of Dakar 
and its fleet; to work quickly and well enough 





HUNGARIANS PLUNDER 

CARPATHIAN RUSSIA 
By decree of the 

3,830 Jewish businessmen and 


Hungarian Government 
tradesmen were 


deprived of the privilege of continuing their 
occupations. Their licenses were turned ove! 
to new Hungarian settlers who, in this per- 
fectly “legal” manner, took over the property 
of the Jews. This new decree affected only 
ismal) trade: ce large firms were taken over 
by the ilanyarians immediately after the Hun- 
garien occupation « is section of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic. Notice was also sent to 1,190 
businessmen in th i ct that they must 


hough they 


forfeit their property a hat, alt 


ing only until the Hun- 


miay continue operat ] 
garian citizens arrive, they must then sur- 
render it. 

A typhus epidemic raging in Sub-Car- 
pahia and is spreading alarmingly.+ Jewi 
§ ghettos are particularly afte cted, and the death 


rate is tremendous, due to a lack of medical 


supplies and proper food. 


to block the Spanish, whose forces in Morocco 
exceed 150,000 men—a number of which can 
be doubled in a few days. The success of Ger- 
man improvisation in Tunisia (where t hey 
made sure to take the pro-Darlan Admiral 
Esteva prisoner) proves that no mistake was 
made by Eisenhower, especially if the nearness 
of Rommel’s army to the Tunisian theatre of 
war is taken into account. 

The political situation in North 
extraordinarily complex. All the 
which beset France as well as the 
problems which make an unholy mixture: 
antagonistic groups and parties, military and 
naval cliques, alignments of French and Arab, 
of French and Italian, of French and Spanish, 
of France and the Sultan, of France and the 
Bey, the Jewish question, ete. All this is com- 
plicated now by Axis intrigues, Vichy’s polit- 
ical meanderings. Monarchist maneuvers, Gaul- 
lism, the presence of the Allies. To which can 
be added the question of political prisoners in 
concentration camps. Among these are sev- 
eral thousand communists, who descending like 
a cloud of locusts on Algeria, are bound to 
wreak their own brand of havoc. The Anglo- 
American Armies who are in the midst of a 
hard battle have too much before them to permit 
themselves the distractions of politics or to 
take over policing in their rear. It is for- 
tunate, therefore, that the Allies have found in 
General Giraud an important French leader 
who is fully reliable, of unquestioned loyalty 
and admirable courage, to assume responsi- 
bility and to establish order as well as to bring 
into play all the French strength and capac- 
ities, to bring about the necessary military and 
civil mobilization in the final struggle against 
the common enemy. Giraud will be able to lead 
to victory an army from 500 to 300 thousand 
once he has been supplied with arms and 
materiel. Under these conditions, the future 
looks bright, especially if all the political rival- 
ries do not compromise this great enterprise 
which has awakened the hopes of the world. 


(Translated by Ralph de Toledano) 


Rickenbacker’ s 


Anti-Labor Record 


(Continued from Page One) 
of the American First Party, and self-avowed 
suecessor to Father Coughlin. 

All labor sees in Rickenbacker another Charles 
A. Lindbergh, whose reputation as an aviation 
expert—so effectively destroyed by the British 
and Russian destruction of the Luftwaffe—was 
also exploited. The Colonel was hailed as an 
expert foreign affairs. He talked himself 
out of the hero class at Des Moines, Iowa, when 
he charged that the British and the Jews had 
started this war, which was started by Ger- 
many’s crushing of Poland, a nation of 35,000,- 
000 Catholics. 

The Packard Local of the 
Workers has spent $1,300 on a 
vertisement in a Detroit paper. 
the sentiment of the entire 
when it said: 


Africa is 
problems 
specific 


on 


United Automobile 
full page ad- 
It expressed 
labor movement 
“Fascist elements here and abroad, used Lind- 
bergh. The Nazis in this country tried to make 
of Lindbergh the America fuehrer, a fascist 
man on horseback. They farled and today, 
sidelines enjoying the crumbs 


Lind- 
bergh sits on the 
of charity from an old admirer.” 

New 


been 


As Matthew Low reported in last week’s 


! Captain Rickenbacker has 


Leader, “‘while 


touring the country,, telling big business socie- 
ties and advertisement clubs all about the vir- 
tues of company unionism and how the fox-hole 
fighters are mad at the labor movement, Ser- 
geant Johnnie Partek—who was with Ricken- 
backer in the Pacific for 21 days—has been 
quietly visiting mills and factories in the East, 


fraternizing once again with old buddies (Par- 
tek was a member of the CIO’s Textile Workers 
Union) ... Rickenbacker’s strong point is ‘what 


"RHYTHM" TIES 7-WEEK 
RECORD AT PARAMOUNT 


“Star Spangled Rhythm” 
its seventh week at the New York 
Paramount. It equals a longevity 
record set by only one other 
in the theatre’s 
The only 
“Road to Mo- 


and Dorothy Lamour, among the 


Long and his orchestra remain as 
Poke, 
togues and Frank Sinatra, 
extra added attraction. 


a With 


is in 














MILITARY number on ice is appropriate at this time. Here we 
have Meryl Baxter, Rudy Van Dyke and Neil Rose as the Three 





“IMMORTAL SERGEANT" 
STAYS AT THE ROXY 


Bob Hope 


43 stars in “Star Spangled 
ap ll played the stellar roles The 20th Century-Fox film 
Or don’t the com. (2 Morocco.” In person Johnny adaptation of John Brophy’s best 


seller, “Immortal Sergeant,” holds 
over for a second week at the 
Roxy Theatre. Henry Fonda, 


Radio 
the 


the 


Reich Dispute Key 
To Stalin Absence 


(Continued from Page Five) 
fact which gives actual significance to Stalin’s 
absence from Casablanea, 

The basic problem which separates Stalin’s 
program from the program of the Anglo- 
American block, is the problem of Germany's 
future fate. 

That this very problem is the central point 
in the diverging attitudes can be obviously 
proved by juxtaposing two documents which 
were made public last week at Casablanca 
and in Moscow almost simultaneously,—viz., 
President Roosevelt and Winston Churchill’s 


official communiqué, and Stalin’s Order of the 
Day to the Med Army (the first document 
signed by Stalin in the capacity as Com- 


mander-in-Chief). Whereas the President and 
the British Prime Minister stated that in their 
view the aim ‘of the war was to achieve the 
military defeat and “unconditional surrender’ 
of Germany, Italy and Japan, Stalin spoke 
only of “routing of the German invaders and 
their expulsion over the boundaries of the 
motherland.” 

The discrepancy is so evident that a reader 
who paid attention to these different wordings 
for the first time could come to the con- 
clusion that there was some accidental slip 
of the pen. The press which is in sympathy 
with Stalin has so often and so vociferously 
characterized him as the most determined and 
most implacable foe of militarist and fascist 
Germany that it becomes difficult to realize 
that there is no determination or implacability 
in his position at all. If we review all other 
statements made by Stalin, it will become 
evident that there can be no question of a slip 
of the tongue. He has only given a new 
wording to the program he conceived long ago. 

Stalin’s address on the occasion of the 25th 
anniversary of the October Revolution is 
highly instructive in this regard. Stalin had 
unambiguously stressed then that his aim was, 
certainly, the annihilation of Hitler’s army 
and of “its leaders,” by no means, however, 
of “all military force in Germany.” On the 
contrary, in his opinion the latter “is not 


only impossible in regard to Germany .. ., 
but it is also inadvisable from the point of 
view of the future.” (New York Times, Nov. 


7, 1942). 

Nobody who is even slightly conversant with 
the basic principles of Stalin’s foreign policy 
during the last decades can have any doubt 
that in the very essence Stalin is following 
his Old Line in evaluating the role of Ger- 
many. It was this line which for two decades 
had led him to support the leaders of the 
German Reichswehr against the Western de- 
mocracies. He wants to crush Hitler, but 
not to annihilate Germany’s military power, 
and he considers it necessary to state this 
clearly and frankly now. Stalin’s order to the 
Red Army is an unequivocal answer to the 
Casablanca conference; it is the definite draw- 
ing of a line which openly marks the differ- 
ence between his war aims and those pro- 
claimed at Casablanca... 

We repeat again: It would be a mistake to 
overestimate the significance of this dissent. 
As long as Hitler continues the war,—and he 
has not yet given up-—the common interests 
which tie Stalin to the allies are much stronger 
than the diverging views about the war aims. 
However, it would also be an unforgivable 
to underestimate the significance of 
exist. The fact that Stalin is 
them proves that they are of 
great importance to him. The democracies 
ought not to be guilty of neglecting them 
through wilful blindness! 


mistake 
what 
harping 


discords 
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the men out there’ are saying and feeling. 


according to correspondent Ira Wolfert, 
there through much of the autumn 
winter fighting, Rickenbacker’s conclusions 
wrong and grotesquely misrepresent the. men.’ 
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HE National Theatre Conference to produce Sidney Kingsley’s 
“The Patriots” throughout the country immediately .. . This is the 
second playwrights’ production which has been taken over by the 


National Theatre Conference ... The first being Maxwell Ander- 
son’s “The Eve of St. Mark”... CORNELIA Otis Skinner in Holly- 
wood where. she and Emily Kimbrough, her collaberator in the 


writing of the best selling “Our Hearts Were Young and Gay” will 
start work for Paramount on the film version of their popular book 

- PARAMOUNT has put fifty grand on the line for it... CHAZ 
CHASE who has joined Mitchel Todd’s “Star and Garter” a big 
hit . .. The little contic has the customers rolling in the aisles ... 
LEMEL AYRES will design the settings, and Miles White the 
costumes, for the Theatre Guild’s “Green Grow the Lilacs”... NEW 
YORK born Audrey Peppe, twice picked for the Olympic team, and 
recently skating instructress in charge of ice revues at Sun Valley, 
has joined the cast of “Stars on Ice”. . . No end to Ronald (by 
Jupiter) Graham’s versatility The B’way heart throb has an 
exhibit of backstage drawings in the lounge of the Shubert Theatre 
... SONJA HENIE points out that if you feed a servant like one 
of the family, she'll resent it... ED SULLIVAN and his big revue 
a solid click at Loew’s State ... COLUMBIA has borrowed George 
Sanders from Twentieth Century Fox for the lead in “Appointment 
in Berlin.” 

Se, Ae ee 

autograph the most sought after by all 

graph hounds ... SUSAN MILLER late of “Beat the Band” 
into the Persian Room of the Plaza... PHIL BAKER, the “T 
Or Leave It” quizmaster, to take another fling in pictures... 
MURRAY ANDERSON “Zielfeld Follies” director ... Says that 
comedienne Sue Ryan, who is scoring so heavily in the show, is a 
composite of Fannie Brice and Bea Lillie . That is some compli- 
ment coming from a man like Anderson . . DON AMECHE io have 
a program of his own when he leaves the Edgar Bergen-Charlie 
McCarthy Air Show . PAUL HARTMAN ‘claims he knows a girl 
who got on line for the Music Hall at 110th St. started talking to 
the man in front of her at 96th St., got engaged to him at 72nd St. 
and married him at 59th St. But when they got to the theatre, 
they could’nt go in... There was no place to leave the baby... 
JACK HALEY lunehi ing at a window table in the English Grill 
while his nine-year-old son skates with Maxine Marx, daughter of 
Chico Marx, on the adjoining Reckefeller Plaza Ice Rink ... 
INSIDE on George Raft’s appearance the “Radio Reader’s 
Digest” show is that he wishes to prove to Hollywood he can handle 
other characterizations in addition to the “killer” roles which have 
been foisted on him... FOR that red white and blue feeling, attend 
a showing of “Commandos Strike at Dawn” at the Criterion, which 
invariably has a sprinkling of Free Norwegians in the audience... 
These soldiers stand up and sing their national anthem along with 
a group of school children who shout it in scene, 

V..—V..—V.. 
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goes 
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“TARZAN” AND "LIFE" 


STARS IN BENEFIT 


REMAIN AT PALACE FOR MOTOR SERVICE 


The popularity of the combina- Additional stars who have 
tion, “Tarzan Triumphs” and promised to appear in “All-Star 
“Life Begins At 8:30,” currently Convoy,” the gaia benefit perform- 


at the RKO Palace has compelled 
the postponing of the opening of 


ance which the A.W.V.S. Moto: 
Transport Service will present at 











“Yankee Doodle Dandy” at this the Alvin Theatre on Sunday 
theatre. With the new Johnny night, Feb. 21, are Sophie Tucker, 
Weissmuller jungle -thriller and Benny Fields, George Jessel, and 
the comedy-drama co-starring Olsen and Johns« yn. 
clan Lupino and Monty Woole; The A.W.V. Motor transport 
holding over a_ second week, ;. 4 orvanisa’ eititats dad 
James Cagney’s film portrayal of ports all ae iia wee Oa 
the life of Cohan will begin its ee ee tainers to and row 
Palace engagement one week ee a Army soe 
ra Bas . posts, rhe Alvin benefit is 
ater. sponsored by Michael Todd, 
ee eee and Alexander H. Pincus is do- 
NINTH WEEK FOR nating Theatre. 
‘npveet Al MUSIC HALL. — 
wr an aan ‘ie. ‘te a yr mae ition, the —— show 
date, “Random Harvest,” co penne on % ummings, Musical 
aU, ty = wey Comedy Star, and Chris Cross 
starring Greer Garson and, Ron- and “Tooje” act. 


ald Colman, enters it ninth week 


February 11th. ity Music Hall |" init ini 

Only “Mrs, Miniver,” Greer Gar- MICHAEL TODD presents 
son’s hit of last summer which / 
Slats, wendy solemn ietom Ba lc tg 
~~ amas ie a 1 the M ate SOM ETH ING 
Hall. ‘| For the BOYS 


FOURTH WEEK FOR KAYE 
AT NEW YORK STRAND 


Sway orchestra 


ing Tommy Ryan, Nancy Nor- 

man, Arthur Wright, Billy Wil- AT VIN West 52nd St. 
liams, the 3 Kaydets and the <a Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
Kaye choir hold over for a 4th 


, novelty 


Nate ER ie Sp. (Aa 





Rook by RERBERT & 
DOROTHY FIELDS 
with ALLEN JENKINS 
COLE PORTER SONGS 


Kaye, his Swing and 


and revue featur- 


Sammy 














“Brilliant—A HIT ?Jour. Amer. 


lerson, 
Sonja Henie & Arthur M, Wirt 
present 


STARS OW ICE 


CENTER THEATRE 


Rockefell 
Ice Theatre—Eves. 
Mats. Sat.,Sun.& Wed. 


er Center - America’s Only 
Incl. Sun. at 8:40 
No Mon. Perf. 


4 plus 

| 5Q° -4.00.$4.50 
A Musical Icetravaganza 

COL 5-5474. Mail Orders Filled. Sat. Nights Only: 50c-$2.50, plus tax 








YANKS BOMB NAPLES 








Giant Liberator Bombers Strike Smashing Blows in Italy 


Plus H. V. KALTENBORN- and‘YOUR RINGSIDE SEAT’ 
Also 1 Hour of World-wide News 


EMBASSY | ‘F NEWSREEL THEATRES 





i2nd St. & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 


46th St. & B’way — 72nd St. & B’way 
50th St., Radio City—Broad St., Newark 




















SECOND WEEK 
HUMPHREY INGRID PAUL 


| BOGART ° BERGMAN °* HENREID 


in Warner Bros.’ Timeliest Hit 


"CASABLANCA" 





[TN PERSON SPECIAL AUDIENCE NOVELTY! 
Swing and Sway with “Se You Want to Lead a Band” 
| 
SAMMY KAYE ( cTRAND ®~ 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA | 47th St. 




















with DON CUMMINGS 
CHRIS CROSS & LOVIE BUY WAR BONDS 
SEES | 
[RADIO ¢ CITY MUSIC HALL|| 
50th Street and 6th Avenue HH THEATRE PARTIES 
I} 
RONALD GREER | p B , 
| arty ranches and sympa- 
* f | : , 
COL M AN G ARSON | thetic organizations are re- 
| 
i in James Hilten's ! quested when planning theatre 
u ge ||| ; 
| Random Harvest \ parties to do so through the 
i} i} ’ : 1. 
| An M-G-M Pict | rheatrical Department of THE 
| ON THE GREAT STAGE: |i NEW LEADER. Phone Algon- 
| “HATS O1 Fi” A gay spt tacl 2 quin 4-1622, New Leader The- 
|} four colorful scenes produce ‘ 
|| by Leonidof Symphony Orchestra i atrical Department, 7 East 
I| under the direction of Erno Rapee i 15th Stree N York Cit 
|| First Mezz. Seats Reserved. CI. 6-4600 |}} oth Street, New or ity. 
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SDF News 





Persons interested in Social Democratic ideas and inter- 
ested in receiving literature about the Social Democratic 
movement, should write to the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion, Room 200, 7 East 15th Street, New York City. 


NATIONAL 


Algernon Lee, member of the National 


mittee, speaks in Pittsburgh, 
S.D.F. branches. 


the Jewish Socialist Verband, 


Executive Com- 
Pa., Sunday, Feb. 28, for the 


I. Levine- Shatzkes, National Secretary of 


affiliated with the S.D.F., has 


just finished a nation-wide tour visiting Verband branches 


from coast to coast. 


Secretary, will be on tour in May. 


with part of the program adopted 
at the recent National Conference. 


PHILADELPHIA, PO.—James 
McDevitt, President of Pennsyl- 
vania State Federation of Labor, 
and John Phillips, President of 
the Pennsylvania C.1.0., are the 
speakers in addition to Dean 
Alfange, Algernon Lee and August 
Claessens at the dinner symposium 
to be held on Sunday, March 14, 
6 p. m. Topic: “American Labor 
and the Threat of Political Reac- 
tion.” Proceeds of this dinner to 
The New Leader. 

* * x 

Algernon Lee Souvenir Book. A 
handsome 24-page booklet was 
issued at the recent banquet and 
celebration in honor of Algernon 
Lee and his 70th birthday. It con- 
tains articles by William M. 
Feigenbaum, James Oneal, Vera 
Hillquit, Herman Kobbe, Judge 
Jacob Panken, and Dr. N. I. Stone. 
Copies can be had for the asking. 
Please enclose postage. 

* x « 

STAMFORD, Conn. — August 
Claessens speaks on “Winning the 
War and the Peace,” Sunday, Feb. 
14, 2:30 p. m., in the Stamford 





Jewish Center. Auspices, Work- 
men’s Circle Broach 537. 
oo * 


NEW YORK CITY 


A membership drive has been 
inaugurated by the City Central 
Committee. A special committee 
will work out plans for an effii- 
cient membership drive to be con- 
ducted during March and April 
with a goal of 500 new members 
before May 1. 


The newly elected City Execu- 
tive Committee will meet on 
Wednesday, Feb. 17, 8:30 p. m. 
These fifteen members elected by 
the City Central Committee will 
nominate 7 additional members 
and on the next meeting, Feb. 24, 
the City Executive Committee will 
be fully organized and will elect 
a City Chairman and Executive 
Secretary and wirk will commence 
for the new term. 

City Convention. The Annual 
City Convention of Local New 
York will be held on Saturday and 
Sunday, April 24 and 25, with 
probably a public meeting prec 
ing it. 


Flatbush-Central Branch. Stephen 
Naft, well-known writer and lec- 


turer, speaks on “Fascism in 
Latin America,” Monday, Feb. 15, 
8:30 p. m., in their Club Room 
844 Utica Ave., near Church Ave 
B’klyn. Feb. 22. Max Brauer 
former Mayor, Altona, Germany 
“Who Will Make the Peace?” 
* ' , 
Women’s Committee. The work- 


shop for the manufacture of cloth- 
ing for the relief services of the 
American Red Cross, the Britis} 
War Relief Society which 





August Claessens, acting National 


These tours are in line 








allied nations, is now located in 
Room 505, People’s House, 7 E 
15th St., New York City. Scores 
of volunteers are busily at work 
daily from Monday through Thurs- 
day, from 10 a. m. to 4 p. m., and 
on Wednesday evenings. 
* * ~ 


S.D.F. Program on WEVD., 
Saturday evening, Feb. 13, 9:45 
p.m. Algernon Lee presides and 
answers questions on_ interna- 


tional, national and municipal af- 
fairs. Send questions to the 
S.D.F. Question Box, 7 E. 15th St., 
New York City. 
3s oo 
East Side Reunion Committee. 
At the reunion of the old-timers 
of the 6th Assembly District, New 
York, held last December in the 
Hotel Biltmore, and at which a 
large number of socialists gath- 
ered who were active in the East 
Side twenty-five years ago, it was 
decided to organize a permanent 
social organization to meet once 
a month. This plan will be put 
into effect at a meeting of this 
group, Wednesday, Feb. 17, 8:30 
p. m., at. the George Washington 
Hotel, Lexington Ave. and 23rd 
St., New York City. 
* oe a 
Meyer London Reefer Makers 
Branch. Fifth Anniversary Ban- 
quet, Saturday, Feb. 20, 9 p. m., 
at Webster Hall, 119 E. 11th St., 
New York City. 
* * * 
S.D.F. Branch in the Amalga- 
mated Houses, Bronx. Sarah 
Volovick, organizer of our branch 
and life-long active Social Demo- 
erat, will be honored on her 70th 
birthday at a dinner arranged by 
the branch, Febr. 21, in the Amal- 
gamated Tea Room. Reservations 
are $1.50 per plate and checks 
should be sent to Wm. Lipson, 
Treasurer, 4010 Saxon Ave., New 
York City, at once. 
* * 


Downtown Branch, J.S.V., meets 
Saturday, Feb. 13, 3 p. m., in the 
A.L.P. Club Room, 145 Delancey 
St.. New York City. August 
Claessens will speak on the recent 
S.D.F. National Conference. 

August Claessens speaks Fri- 
day, Feb. 12, 8:30 p. m., at the 
New Evra Club. 274 East Broad- 
way. New York City. Topic: 
“Abraham Lincoln—His Life and 
Humor.” Friday, Feb. 19, 9:30 
p. m., Workmen’s Circle Br. 402, 
2 Bay & 31st Sts., B’klyn; Topic: 
“The Jew and the World Crisis.” 
Sunday, Feb. 21, 9 p. m., The 
Group, 150 W. 85th St.. N. Y.C.; 
Topic; “Abraham Lincoln — His 
Life and Humor.” 


uN QUT 

THE RAND BOOK STORE 
CAN SUPPLY ALL YOUR 
BOOK NEEDS! 
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WHEN NATURE FORGETS... 


LAX 


“APPY MEDIUM” 
Laxative 


EX- 


“The? 


aad 
REMEMBER 


V not too strong! 
V not too mild! 
V it’s just right! 


Asa precaution, 





use only as directed. 





UNION DIRECTORY 


ONNAZ, SINGER EMBROIDERERS, TUCKERS, STITCHERS AND PLEATERS’ 


UNION, Local 66, I.L.G.W.U., 135 W. 
meets every Thursday night in the 
President-Secretary. 





ORSET AND BRASSIERE WORKERS’ UNION, 
Abraham Snyder 






way, New York City; ALg. 4-672 





Ce WORKERS OF AMERICA, New York Joint Board, 
L. Hollender, J. Catalanotti, 


New York City; CHelsea 3-0300. 
Abraham Miller, Secretary-Treasurer. 


33rd St., PA. 6-2154-5-6. Executive Board 
office of the 


Union. Z. L. Freedman, 





Local 32, I.L.G.W.U., 932 Broad- 


, Manager. 


31 West 15th St., 
Managers; 











RNATIONAL L BROTHERHOOD 0 OF PULP, SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL 
WORKERS of United States and Canada. John P. Burke, President-Secretary; 


Bart Doody, Treawurer. 





OINT BOARD DXESS AND WAIST MAKERS’ UNION, 232 West 40th St., New 


York City; LOngacre 5-5100. 


Board of Directors meets every Monday rae: 


Joint Board meets every Wednesday evening in the Council Room at 218 W. 


St. Julius Hochman, General Manager; 


Nathaniel M. 


Minkoff, Sec’y-Treasurer. 


“THE NEW LEADER) 








r Contritutors 


ANDRE RAYNAL is a distinguished French journalist now in this 
country. His profile of Marcel Peyrouton in a recent issue of 
The New Leader was widely consulted by American com- 
mentators. # 

GAETANO SALVEMINI is a celebrated Italian historian who in the 
last two decades has won a new international reputation as 
a leading anti-Fascist. He is now on the faculty of Harvard. 

CLAUDE McKAY is the well-known Negro writer, author of a 
study of Harlem and many volumes of poetry. 

DAVID A. MUNRO is the editor of the crusading advertising news- 
letter, Space and Time. He contributes regular articles on 
Big Business and the war to these pages. 

BURTON NICHOLS comments on international affairs for various 
journals. 

ROBERT G. SPIVACK has traveled widely in Europe and has 
written for many newspapers and magazines. 

HORACE M. KALLEN is‘professor of social philosophy at the 

School for Social Research. His latest study, a two- 


volume history of Art and Freedom, has just been published. 
— J 


World War or 
World Order? 


(Continued from Page Four) 
of a people consecrated to the ideals of both peace and 
justice: “To keep my country right if it is right, to make 
it right if it ts wrong.” 


% * * 


New 





F we accept this outlook in our international. relations, 

we have to take another step on the road of sacrifices. 

There is a difference of mentality between the peoples 
of the so-called lesser and those of the so-called Great 
Powers. The peoples of small countries, in actual fact, 
are at the merey of the big dogs, and must always be 
ready to abide by the will of the big dogs. They have to 
be content if only their would-be national sovereignty is 
not too brutally trampled upon, and if some diplomatic 
face-saving devices can avoid too great scandals. It is 
a different story with the Great Powers. They may accept 
some brakes on their own sovereignty when danger of a 


clash between their own sovereignty and that of other 
Great Powers arises. Big dogs need to respect other big 


dogs. But they do not need to respect small dogs. Thus 
when a dispute arises between a so-called Great Power 
and a lesser Power, most men and women—especially 
those of the Great Power—think as a matter of course 
that the small country which dares to challenge the 
national sovereignty of the Great Power, is guilty of an 
insolence which should be punished. And there is no doubt 
that as long as the force of arms—that is, the right of 
the stronger gangster—is entitled to settle disputes, the 
Great Power is always right when it deals with a lesser 
Power. 

But if the rule of arbitration has to control interna- 
tional disputes, that is, if disputes have to be settled 
by right and not by might, there must no longer be any 
difference between Greater and lesser Powers. The only 
difference which will exist will be the difference between 
the Power which is right and the Power which is 
wrong, be it the United States of America or, let us say, 
the Republic of Liberia. 

We do not need to assume that all nations must have 
equal] strength. The United States of America will al- 
ways be vaster, more populous and wealthier than Italy 
or Switzerland. Equality of strength does not exist and 
among nations any more than it does among 
to think of equality in right and not 


cannot exist 
men. We have 


equality in might. One of our more intelligent political 
writers, Mr, Albert Guerard, has made this point perfectly 
clear: 

I should have no — against Mr. Joe Louis in 


the ring or-against Mr. John D. Rockefeller. Jr., in 
the auction room. They are “great powers” and I 
am not. But the essence of our civilization is that 
they are debarred from using their power against my 
rights. This is democracy in the plainest sense. . 

The aim of the law is to prevent the big fellows 
from using their bigness to the detriment of the little 
fellows. Unless there be such a law we are again 
in the jungle The conception of “great powers” 
is purely and simply that of the bully. China is bigger 
ard more populous than Japan, but if Japan could 
outslug China, Japan would establish its claim to 
be a vreat power. The minor nations of Europe may 
be democratic, educated, progressive, as Czecho- 


slovakia undeniably was, but do they have 100,000 
tanks? That is the only decisive argument. If they 
have not, they must submit to the Germans . . . There 


is no salvation in that line of thought... Luxemburg, 


Austria, Holland, Denmark must have exactly the 
same freedom, the same dignity, the same security as 
England or Russia. (New York Herald Tribune, 


Nov. 28, 1942.) 

Are we prepared to admit that if any dispute arises 
between the United States of America and let us say 
the Republic of Liberia, that dispute, whatever its gravity, 
must be settled by arbitration? And if arbitration 
decides that the United States of America is wrong, are 
we prepared to maintain that the United States of 
America must abide by that decision and give the Republic 
of Liberia its rightful due? 

If we answer “yes” we can 
answer “no,” 


strive for peace. If we 
let us stop talking cant about peace. 
(To be concluded) 


ee 





By HERBERT TRACEY 

LONDON (By Mail). — Two 
women, both of them leaders in their own 
spheres of work, met in London for a frank 
and intimate talk on the problems and ambi- 
tions of working women. One of them was 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, wife of the President 
of the United States; the other was Miss Anne 
Loughlin, this years’ Chairman of the British 
Trades Union Congress. 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s visit to Britain has proved 
to be one of. the major events of the year, from 
the standpoint of Anglo-American relations. 
Her eager sympathy, quick understanding and 
tireless interest in the work and welfare of the 
British people have been manifest in all her 
activities, but perhaps never so clearly dis- 
played as in her talk with Miss Loughlin. I 
have had the advantage of hearing from Anne 
Loughlin herself something about the questions 
Mrs. Roosevelt asked and the points she talked 
over in a long conversation—the length of it 
was, indeed, a measure of Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
keen interest in the activities of the organized 
movement which Anne Loughlin represents. 


Miss Loughlin explained that the married 
women with children now working in British 


remarkable 


The position of women in industry after the 
war was another question upon which Mrs. 
Roosevelt displayed a lively concern. She asked 
Anne Loughlin what she thought the women’s 
position would be in post-war industry. Anne 
replied that the answer to this question neces- 
sarily depended to a large extent upon how 
long the war lasted and how the struggle de- 


veloped. But she pionted out that women’s 
war work had given them not only the title 


but the qualification to remain in industry on 
a footing of equality with men. A great many 
of them are doing men’s jobs. They have re- 
ceived an intensive training for skilled work. 
Not all the women who are in war industry 
today will want to stay in wage-earning em- 
ployment when the war is over; but a great 
many of them will have to earn a livelihood 
as breadwinners of a family, and many others 
will wish to go on working as so much of the 
responsibility of home-keeping and care of 
children will have passed largely out of the 
hands of wives and mothers through the de- 
velopment of nursery schools, canteens and 
other welfare arrangements of dirgct assistance 
to working women, 

Such were the questions Mrs. 
Anne Loughlin discussed, and 


Roosevelt and 
Mrs. Roosevelt 

















A NOTE ON 
TRANSPORTATION 


In common with most other 
papers and magazines of the 
country, The New Leader finds 
that although it goes to press 
on time each week, copies are 
delayed in the mail and in 
transportation due to the war. 
We are making every effort to 
assure prompt delivery. 
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WORKMEN'S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 
(ORGANIZED 1872) 

A Cc-operative Fire Insurance 


Society Owned and Operated 
by Workingmen 


100% Unionized 
HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR- 


UUM 





industry are volunteers. 


but they 
invited 


for national service, 
to work: they are 


some cases higher 
part-time. Mrs. 


Married women with 
children under 14 years of age have to register 
are not directed 
voluntarily to re- 


Roosevelt was much impressed by 
lin’s statement that output is as high and in 
where women are employed 
Roosevelt said that this would 
interest the American employers. 


spond to the call for national service if they Committee of Working Women’s Organizations 
feel able to undertake some form of war work. soon follows. ' 

They are finding it easier and more satisfac- This Standing Joint Committee coordinates 
tory, Anne said, to do part-time work, either the activities of more than a score of working 
in the morning or in the afternoon. Some women’s organizations, including Women’s Co- 
employers had been reluctant either to intro- operative Guilds, teachers’ organizations, and 
duce part-time workers or to make the neces- the women’s guilds attached to many of the 
sary change-over in workshop arrangements; national unions, as well as the women’s sec- 
but the urgent demand for increased produc- tions of the Labor Party and the women’s 
tion had driven-employers to it. And Mrs. group on the T.U.C. General Council. Three 


Anne Lough- 


istry of Labor. 


active interest 


will have the opportunity of seeing how closely 
Anne Loughlin’s views conform to those of other 
representatives of organized working women— 
for the annual meeting of the Standing Joint 


representatives of the committee serve on the 
Women’s Consultative 
But it has maintained also an 
in the activities of other 
istries and government departments. 


Committee of the Min- 


min- 
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Puerto Ricans Appeal 
For Economic Relief 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—While 


United States sugar interests 
fight Puerto Rico’s Governor 
Rexford Tugwell, that colony’s 


war problems have become press- 
ing indeed. 

The President of the Chamber 
of Deputies of Puerto Rico, Silpol 
L. de Hostos, appealing to the 
Truman Committee—the 
Senate committee investigating 


special 


the defense program—stated that 
the island was faced with 
plete economic strangulation” un- 
less “heroic measures” were im- 
mediately adopted to restore 
ocean transportation with the 
United States. Unemployment i 
steadily The commit 
tee was informed by Mr. de Hos- 
tos that the “virtual blockade of 
Puerto Rico had lost for 
133,000 persons their means of 
livelihood. He said that “in 
Puerto Rico, a part of the na- 
tion and one of its bulwarks of 


“com- 


increasing. 


some 


defense and offense, the home 
front, is tottering down toward 
complete collapse.” Senator Tru- 
man said that Puerto Rico had 
not been investigated before by 
the committee because it had 
considered it primarily a military 
problem. 

In Puerto 
shortage has 
that until a new 
ceivé l, 


Rico the gasoline 
become so ucute 
supply is re 
such vital services as gai 
bage collectio and ambulance 
service will have to be suspended 
To counteract unfounded state- 
ments that Governor Tugwell has 
very little popular support, peti- 
tions in favor of Tugwell, signed 
by the islanad’s voters during the 
past few monihs, have been col- 
lected. Luis Munoz Marin, 
dent of the Senate, cabled Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that the majority 
of the islanders are for Tugwell. 
Tugwell is in Washington to urge 
immediate aid in solving Puerto 
Rico’s most critical problems. 


presi- 


Nazis Tax Europe With 
Huge Occupation Levies 


The occupied Russian territo- 
ries are being subjected by the 
Nazis to eolonial exploitation. 
What this means for the workers 
appears from the wage rates fixed 
by the German authorities in the 


occupied regions. An _ unskilled 
worker gets one rouble per 


hour, or, at the rate of exchange 
fixed by the occupation authori- 
ties, 10 pfennig, and a skilled 
worker 1.7 rouble (17 pfennig). 
Limited supplements for efficiency 
are permitted, but family allow- 
ances, allowances for working 
away from home, supplements 
for overtime and night and Sun- 
day work, may not be paid. 


A kilogramm of coarse rye 
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Average Rate 10¢ Annually 





for every $100.00 Insurance 


Fire Loses Appraised Liberally 
Upon admission every member 
must make a deposit equal to 
90 cents for every $100.00 of 
insurance. This deposit will be 
repaid in full upon withdrawal. 

For further information 

arpiy to the Main Office 

227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 
Telephone REgent 42432 


Ask for booklet 62 
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Phone, GR. 5-9300 


Dr. J. LUNENFELD 


Surgeon Dentist 


80 DELANCEY STREET 
Bet. Allen and Orchard Sts. 
New York 





Office Hours: 
Daily 9 A. M. to 9 P.M. 
Friday 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
Sunday 9 A.M. to 7 P.M. 
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¥ ADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS’ 
4s WAtkins 9-6868. 


UNION, 3 West 16th Street, 
David Dubinsky, President. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
New York City; 




















¥ ADIES’ GARMENT CUTTERS’ UNION, 
joard meets every Thursday 
Magr.-Sec’y ; 
Moe Diamond, 


Street. Executive 
Barry Shapiro, Pres.; 
Max Goldenberg, Sec’y to Exec. 


Isadore Nagler, 
Board; 


THE AMALGAMATED 
L.L.G.W.U., 218 West 40th 
at the office of the Union. 
Louis Stolberg, Asst. Mgr.; 
Chairman, Exec. Board. 


Local 10, 











NV ILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, 
Workers’ International Union. 
N, ¥. C. (Tel.: 
quin 4-723); 
Nathaniel Spector, 
Treasurer. The Executive 
Chairman of the Exccutive Board; 


7-6383) ; 
48 West 


Wisconsin 
Uptown off 
Manager; A. 
Board meets 





RTECKWEAR MAKERS’ UNION, . 7 E. 
once a monwh. Local Executive B 





Leeal 24, 
Main Office 
Downtown office: 621 Broadway (Tel.: 
57th St.. N.¥.C. (Tel.: 
Mendelowitz, 
at 8 p.m. on Tuesdays; Mr. 
Mr. Sam Zuckerman, Secretary. 


15th St.; ALg. 
ard meets every two weeks, 


United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
is now located at 71 West 37th St., 
ALgon- 
CIrcle 7-1649). 
Alex Rose, Secretary- 
Isidore Bass, 


Co-Manager; 





4-7082. Joint Board meets 
Mondays, 


5:30 p.m. Ed Gottesman, Secretary-Treasurer. 





TTYNDERGARMENT AND NEGLIGEE WORKERS’ UNION, Local 62 of 1.1.6.W.U. 


873 Broadway, New York City; 





Al.g. 41861 


S. Shore, Manager 


Special Sale on Worthwhile Books 


J. M. Thompson’ s Robespierre—Sspecial sale for a short time $2. 69 


(Most comprehensive modern work on Robespierre) 


List price $3.50—Sale price 97¢ 
William Morris 


2 volumes—List price $750 


A Victorian Rebel— 
Lloyd Eshleman’s biography of 


Democracy and Socialism—by Arthur Rosenberg 97¢ 
Whose Revolution— 49¢ 
By John Chamberlain, James Burnham, Lewis Corey, Granville Hicks, 
Bertram Wolfe, Eugene Lyons, Hans Kohn, Roger Baldwin 

ALL BOOKS ARE ORIGINAL EDITIONS—NO REPRINTS 


Mail Orders Anywhere 
No Charge 








7 E. 15th St. 
N. ¥. C, 


JOIN 
LABOR’S OWN FRATERNAL ORDER 


THE WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 


A Non-Profit Cooperative Organieatisn 
73,000 Members $7,500,000 in Assets 


For 
CULTURAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
RECREATIONAL 


activities dedicated to social 
progress and democracy 


And FRATERNAL BENEFITS 
at minimum cost 
Life Insurance from $100 to $3,000 
Disability Benefit 
Medical Services 
Cemetery and Funeral Provision 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium 


750 Branches all over the country 
Young Circle League clabs for youth 


JOIN 


The Workmen's Circle Chorus 
directed by LAZAR WEINER 
or 
The Workmen's Circle 
Mandolin Orchestra 
directed by LUIGI PAPARELLO 








THE WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 
175 East Broadway, New York City 
ORchard 4-3400 


Please send me further information. 
Name....... até t-ueeisussees ss 


Address 














these regions 14 
pfennig and a kilogramme of 
fine rye bread 22 pfennig 

A shorthand-typist employed in 
the offices of the occupation army 
or in the German fortification 
building service earns 400 roubles 
(40 mark) monthly, a_ book- 
keeper 500 roubles. Higher em- 
ployees in the army administra- 
tion 900 roubles, in private enter- 
prises 1,200 to 1,500 
month. 


bread costs in 


roubles a 


* * * 


Germany’s war expenditure is 
estimated at 94 billion marks a 
year. One sixth of this sum has 
to be raised by the conquered 
peoples of Europe. 


The territories occupied by 


German troops have to pay 
heavy occupation costs, viz. 12 
billion marks a year. France pays 
under this head 6.5 billion, Nor- 
way 1 billion, Belgium 1 billion 3 
hundred million. Holland‘s con- 


tribution is not known, but it will 
certainly not be smaller than Bel- 
gium’s. Denmark must 
bute 225 millions, and the occu- 


contri- 


pation costs which have to be 
raised by the Czechs, Poles, Jugo 
? * Y as 1 te © + a+ 
slave, Greeks, ete. are estimate 


+ ) and salf } ] ) 
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Co-ops Plan Synthetic 
Rubber Program 

KANSAS CITY, Mo.—A fiv 
program f cooperative re¢ 
search calling for an expenditure 
of $10,000 a year was voted un- 


year 


lirectors of Con- 


Association 


animousli by 


operative 


at a meeting in Scottsbluff. 
Nebraska, Directors voted at the 
same meeting to build a plant for 

aleoho! farm pro 
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BUY 
WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
AND BONDS! 
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Feinstone Heads 
Rand School 
Concert Comm. 


Morris C. Feinstone, Executi 
Secretary of the United Hebrew 
Trades, as the head of a commit- 
ice of leading trade unionists, ad- 

appeal to all labor 
support of the Metro- 


dressed an 


unions for 


politan Opera Concert, Sunday 
evening, March 7, for the benefit 
of the Rand School. 


‘As znd most valued 
educational institution of the La- 
bor Movement,” he said, “the 
Rand School richly deserves your 
continued support. Because of 
the war the School’s financial 
situation has been difficult. It is 
importance to ex- 
tend edueation among the work- 
ing masses, to prepare them to 
meet the post-war problems. Edu- 
cation is necessary to bring about 
that interested awareness and co- 
operation of the common people 
in securing a lasting basis for 
the four freedoms. That is why 
we ask you to stand by the School 
during these trying times. 


t] Cc oldest 


of still greater 


“We call upon you to help us 
make this year’s concert even a 
success than in previous 
years. Your continued aid -will 
enable this extremely valuable 
Institution to go on with its ex- 
cellent and indispensable educa- 
tional services to organized labor.” 

Among the members of the 
Trade Union Concert Committee 
are David Dubinsky, Max Za- 
ritsky, Jacob Potofsky, Abraham 


greater 


Miller, Luigi Antonini, Israel 
Feinberg, Julius Hochman, Na- 
thaniel M. Minhoff, Alex Rose, 


Samuel Wolchok, Gustave Strebel 
and Joseph Baskin. 


Karlin Speaks at 
Tremont ALP Forum 

William Karlin will address the 
Tremont A.L.P. forum on Tues- 
day evening, February 16, 19438, 
on “America, the World War and 


the New Order,” at 862 E. Tre- 
mént Avenue, Bronx. Admission 
is free. All weleome. 
Finnish Editor 
Passes Away 

FITCHBURG, Mass.—A great 
crowd of Finnish Social Demo- 
rats and members of the coop- 
erative movenient assembled here 
to do honor to the memory of 
Adolf E. Usenius who died at the 
age of 70 on February 2. Well 


known as editor of “Raivaajes,” 
nportant Finni which he 
had served steadily for more than 
») years, the departed leader was 
nourned by great numbers of 
all parts of the country. 
The funeral oration was delivered 
vy Oskar ex-premier of 


Finlar 


sh daily 


people in 


Tokoi, 





Rand School Opera 
Concert, March 7th 


The Women’s Committee of 
the Rand School announces 
that the 12th annual Metro- 
politan Opera Concert for the 
benefit of the Rand School will 
be held on Sunday, evening, 
March 7th. As in previous 
years. the concert will feature 
the ballet. orchestra and opera 
some of the leading soloists, 
scenes in costume. Mrs. Sophie 
rurbow has been elected chair- 
man of the Concert Committee. 
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THE OFFICIAL 48-HOUR WEEK 


HE actual work-week in American industry 


_*# during the past year has been infinitely 


various. Out of the published averages 
emerges no picture of the reality. But even 
the ‘averages show variations running from 
89 hours for leather workers to 49 for machin- 
ery workers. Tool-makers have long been 
working for all the hours that a man can 
stand on his feet before a machine. 

The reasons why average hours have not 
gone higher have nothing to do with any law 
or any trade union agreements. Often enough 
machines were stopped and men sent home 
for lack of steel. In many cases employees 
were kept at work only 40 hours because em- 
ployers sought to avoid paying the overtime 
rates. In many plants the schedules for shifts 
impose a work-week of a special length. 

The tremendous campaign carried on by 
certain journals, journalists and politicians 
against the completely theoretical 40-hour 
week was nothing but an unashamed effort 
to reduce the wages of workers. The actual 
work-week was lengthening as fast as the 
supply of materials and the interest of em- 
ployers allowed the stretching out. Within 
the limits set by health and production re- 
quirements the workers never had any objec- 
tion to the process. Workers have been 
taught by experience that beyond a limit 
which varies for different industries—but 
which for most hovers in the neighborhood 
of 48 hours—a lengthened work-week decreases 
—rather than increases—production. Beyond 
this limit workers naturally object to being 
driven, and wise employers and government 
administrators will agree with them in their 
objection. 

The loud leaders of the campaign against 
the mythical 40-hour week have no right to 
claim the President’s proclamation of last 
Tuesday as a symbol of victory. The first of 
the President’s directives orders plants, fac- 
tories and other places of employment to work 
not less than 48 hours a week under pain of 
not being deemed to “be making the most 
effective - utilization of its manpower.” The 
President, the Manpower Commission and 
other Washington authorities take for granted 
that the workers will be happy to work the 
longer period if the opportunity is offered 
them. 

Directive number ‘four provides the neces- 
sary implementation. All departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government shal] take 
such action as is “necessary to effectuate the 
purposes of this order.” That is, concerns 
which do not toe the mark will get no orders, 
no loans, no priorities, no deferment for em- 
ployees. The fifth section provides a definite 
defeat of the anti-labor campaigners. We shall 
have the 48-hour week, but there will be no 
cut in pay. The over-time rules still stand. 
All trade union agreements are to be fulfilled. 

Theoretically the new order may raise the 
amount of available labor power of a region 
as much as 20 percent. Actually, of course, 
the increase will be much less than this. But 
whatever gain is registered will be an im- 
portant addition to the country’s productive 
power. If coupled with energetic campaigns 
for fewer accidents, better health, more satis- 
factory housing—for all the things that make 
for efficiency and against all the things that 
promote absenteeism—we can step up our 
production enormously. This is an important 
step in the direction of getting the most out 
of our industrial army with the least possible 
sacrifice of freedom. 


PROOF OF DIES' FAILURE 

HOUGH Martin Dies has for years been 
spending money and making headlines, the 
breakdown of his committee as a public agency 
was doubly attested this week in Washington. 








Two other organizations have been set, up to 
do what his should have been doing all. the 
time. On Saturday the President set up an 
inter-departmental committee of five to coor- 
dinate and facilitate actions looking to the 
discovery and removal of subversive persons 
in government services exclusive of the Army 
and Navy. On Monday the House of Repre- 
sentatives virtually agreed on the setting up 
of a special five-man committee to give the 
members information that would enable them 
to separate undesirables from the Federal 
payroll. 

The action of the Congressional leaders 
must have been a bitter pill to Mr. Dies. After 
debating long and bitterly about the proposed 
removal of one employee, the House members 
realized that the Dies Committee information 
was confused, unreliable, useless. Therefore 
Representative Clarence Cannon, chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, decided that for 
his own guidance he needs a reliable agency. 

The public has reason, however, to place 
more confidence in the five men appointed from 
the executive departments by the President’s 
order. This group is technically well fitted 
for its task, it will be in continuous operation, 
and it has the right relations with F.B.L., the 
Civil Service Commission and the other key 
bureaus and departments. We may now look 
for an honest and efficient house-cleaning. 


AN INDUSTRIAL ARMY? 

VERY citizen who wants to win the war 

will agree with the stated purpose of the 
Manpower Service Bill introduced into Con- 
gress early this week. All of us are of the 
opinion that “an obligation rests upon every 
person ,.. to render such personal service in 
aid of the war effort as he or she may be 
deemed best fitted to perform.” The only 
question concerns the best means of getting 
every person into the right place and manag- 
ing things so that he or she will make the 
greatest possible contribution to the common 
effort. ‘ 

Certain persons connected with the Citizen’s 
Committee supporting the bill and certain re- 
marks included in the publicity in support of 
it naturally rouse the suspicion that it is part 
of a general anti-labor campaign centering, jn 
Washington. It was unfortunate that the Cit- 
izen’s Committee considered it necessary to 
couple its declaration with a statement to the 
effect that other measures are under consider- 
ation dealing with such matters as wages, 
unionism rules and government regulations. 
There is evident here the intention to launch 
a general program of anti-labor legislation. 
Against such a program trade union organiza- 
tions are naturally set in advancé. 

This sitution is unfortunate. It leads in- 
evitably to a bitterly partisan discussion of 
the merits of the proposed measure. It is 
highly desirable that it should be considered 
calmly in relation to its probable effectiveness. 

The New Leader believes emphatically in 
doing whatever is necessary to get every 
worker in the right place and to get him there 
in such a mood and under such conditions that 
he will produce the greatest possible amount 
of good for the war effort. But it feels sure 
that the enactment of this selective service 
measure would not accomplish that purpose. 
Our production figures coupled with the testi- 
mony of the men who know prove that our 
voluntary system of recruitment is working 
extremely well. Under restrictions established 
by the government, workers select their own 
jobs and their places of employment. As far 
as possible the conditions remain normal. To 
the utmost extent the motives of free labor 
still function. It is due to this fact that re- 
sults have been so notably good. 

This system of volunteer mobilization is 
being gradually modified by the President and 





the Manpower Commission as we go along. As 
long as it gives satisfactory results there can 
be no adequate reason for substituting a 
compulsory draft system the results of which, 
to say the least, would be problematical. What 
the Citizen’s Committee, Senator Austin and 
Congressman Wadsworth do not sufficiently 
understand is that a factory force is entirely 
different from an army. To minds like theirs, 
totally innocent of industrial experience, send- 
ing-an army to run the factories may seem 
like a practical plan. To anyone whose in- 
formation is a shade more adequate the idea 
is little less than fantastic. 


LABOR RISES TO THE CRISIS 

N the formation of the American Labor Con- 

ference on International Affairs we have 
tangible basis for hope of the sort of labor 
statemanship for which The New Leader has 
been calling. Signs continue to mount that 
this war, which is being fought with the peo- 
ple’s blood, sweat and treasure, is building 
up to a tragic let-down. While our eyes are 
on battles and production lines sinister forces 
are moving in—both here and abroad—to 
grasp the fruits of victory and use them for 
evil ends, 

A lot of good thinking has been done. Plans 
have been drawn to meet the post-war crisis 
at home. Schemes for world government have 
been drawn up and discussed. But all of this 
has occurred as in a vacuum. The power of 
the voters has not been enlisted. Unless some- 
thing happens—something greater and more 
decisive than we have had up to now—the 
defeat of Hitler will but leave the world naked 
to the next rush of dictatorial oppression. 

The British. trade unions are ready to play 
their part. In this new organization the mil- 
lions of American workers are at last united. 
The AFofL, the CIO and the Railway Brother- 
hoods have combined forces. Both among 
its trade union leaders and its scholars and 
experts the new Conference has the right sort 
of personnel. If this move succeeds, we shall 
have a situation entirely different from that 
which proved to be the prelude to tragedy in 
1918. This Conference can mobilize millions 
of voters and put power behind the right ideas 
for peace, 








ARTHUR ROSENBERG 

HE death this week of Arthur Rosenberg, 

distinguished German scholar and writer, 
and Professor of History at Brooklyn College, 
is a great loss to the labor and democratic 
eause. He was a vigorous fighter for demo- 
eratic socialism and an implacable opponent 
of tofalitarianism, fascist and communist. 

Professor Rosenberg was one of those whose 
faith in democratic processes was forged in 
the fires of experience with totalitarians. 
Shortly after the last war, he became a lead- 
ing figure of the Communist Party of Ger- 
many and the Third International. He served 
in the Reichstag from 1924-1928 as a Com- 
munist deputy, but broke with the party when 
it became the secure puppet of Moscow with 
the appointment of Ernst Thaelmann as leader 
over the protests of the party. Dr. Rosen- 
berg’s History of Bolshevism is one of the 
most penetrating studies of the rise of anti- 
democratic tendencies within the labor move- 
ment. 

A leading and hardworking scholar, Dr. 
Rosenberg was the author of several books 
in ancient history; he was also the author of 
several histories of the German republic. His 
last book, Democracy and Socialism empha- 
sized the organic connection between these two 
doctrines. Over the past several years, he con- 
tributed many important articles to The New 
Leader. 

The New Leader extends its condolence to 
Dr. \Rosenberg’s family. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
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Minister Finds Place for 
‘Hate’, Scores ‘Weakness 


To the Editor: 


GETS THE NEWS FIRST 
From LUCY W. PHELPS 


I like the publication; it gives 


Rand Press 
Republishes 


From K. M. CHWOROWSKY 
Minister, Flatbush Unitarian 
Chureh 

To the Editor: 

In your editorial comment on 
“Hate as a Weapon” in the Jan- 
uary 23 “New Leader”, you chide 
certain professional ‘writers for 
their “systematic pumping up of 
hate” and say “that they cannot 
possibly be serving a_ practical 
military purpose.” Further on 
you say, “naturally they (our sol- 
diers) hate the enemy. But that 
is not why they win. They win 
because they are good.” 

This parson has neither the de- 
sire nor the business to preach 
the dangerous gospel of hate. I 
recall only too well the situation 
more than twenty-five years ago, 
when under the impact of a blind 
and unreasonable Anti-German- 
ism, German music, German art, 
and even the study of the Ger- 
man language came so close to 
being numbered among the war- 


casualties. May all the gods pre- 
serve us from a return of such 
“Schrecklichkeit”’! 

However, I wonder whether 
something may not be said in de- 
fense of writers who, even with 
extreme statements of their case, 
do succeed in calling to the atten- 
tion of their readers the fact that 
a war cannot be either fought 
or won solely by the exercise of 
man’s socalled “higher” faculties 
of sweetness and light. It may 
not be necessary to become quite 
so voleanic about it as in the 
recent case of Rex Stout’s blast 
against those who refuse to share 
his particular brand of hate; but 
I cannot help feeling that even 
such an outburst, pitched in the 
key of ultra-violent emotion, may 
by its very exaggeration remind 
us of the sloppy sentimentality 
so popular these days, that ro- 
mantic illusion which insists that 
a war can be fought with the 
manners of “tails and toppers.” 
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us news that we don’t get else- 
where or BEFORE we can get 
it from other news agencies. 


Massachusetts. 





Wars simply aren’t fought that 
way, and all the raving of theo- 
logians and all the pretty senti- 
mental speeches of pacifists and 
near-pacifists aren’t going to 
change the brutal fact that when 
men bomb, commando-raid, shoot 
and bayonet their fellowmen they 
simply are not acting “humanly” 
if they succeed in doing this with- 
out being deeply moved by hatred 
and detestation for those whom, 
as the instruments of tyranny 
and aggression, they are obliged 
to destroy or to disable. 


If there actually are soldiers 
who ean fight in the detached 
manner of certain “counsellors of 
perfection” or according to that 
glib theological recipe of “‘repent- 
ant fighting,” well, I can only 
say that they must be either sub- 
human or super-divine creatures. 
Maybe our soldiers do not win 
because they hate the enemy; but 
I’m not so sure that one import- 
ant reason for their being as 
“good” as you say they are may 
be precisely their capacity for 
hating the foe. 

The current controversy over 
“to hate, or not to hate” is lead- 
ing me to this conelusion among 
others: that I would rather see 
a voleanie apostle of hate at the 
next peace-table than too many 
of those starry-eyed dreamers 
and visionaries who are always 


talking about “forgiving and for- 
getting.” Not that I want a 
peace dictated by either revenge 
or Viidiectiveness, but I have a 


feeling that we may need a bit 
more of that realism which is 
not inelined to forgive so much 
that it gives away too much of 
the legitimate fruits of victory. 


Hillquit Book | 


From MONA SHUB 
Manager, Rand Book Store 


To the Editor: 


I think that readers of The 
New Leader will be interested in 
knowing that the Rand School 
Press has just republished Mor- 
ris Hillquit’s Socialism in Theory 
and Practice. Only 500 copies of 
this great Socialist classic have 
been issued, and the plates melted 
in compliance with government 
request for metal; no other copies 
can be printed and this is the 
only edition of a book hitherto 
out of print. 

The book is priced as low as 
possible, $2.00. Regular libra- 
ries can purchase copies at a dis- 
count. 

The book can be ordered directly 
from the Hand Book Store, 7 E. 
15th St., N. Y. C. Mail orders 
are accepted at no extra charge. 





MOST WORTHWHILE 
From JOHN LOEB 

(American Youth Committee) 
To the Editor: 

Allow me to congratulate you 
on The New Leader. I believe it 
to be the most worthwhile and 
democratic paper in America, 

We youth have a lot to learn, 
and we could learn some of it 
from The New Leader. 





WANTS MORE EXPOSES 

From BENJAMIN KASSER 
To the Editor: 

My compliments on a good pa- 
per, a paper which has become 
essential. Let’s have more digests 
and lengthy quotes from Senate 
investigations and exposes—sim- 
ilar to your articles on the OPA 
profits study, ete. More little- 
known but important facts of 
economies and politics.” 


Philadelphia. 
















plan. 


U. S. civilization." 


Articles Coming in Early Issues of 
The New Leader 


Max Eastman-—otters a portrait of Ely Culbertson and an analysis of 
his widely-discussed plan for world peace. Culbertson was a revolutionist 
in Czarist Russia, who in exile won an international bridge-expert reputa- 
tion. Mr. Eastman traces the background and meaning of the Culbertson 


Merle Curti—presents a sketch of the work of Charles and Mary Beard, 
deans of American history, in the light of their latest work, The American 
Spirit. Dr. Curti, himself a leading scholar, high-lights the “achievement of 


Saul K. Padover—recalis the life and times of Thomas Jefferson on 
the occasion of the great Virginian's bicentennial. Mr. Pudover is the 
author of the new, highly-praised biography of "The Sage of Monticello." 


e > 
Jerr y Voorhis—piscioses the Secret of Nazi Finance. A revealing 
analysis by the well-known liberal Congressman. 


Also —articies by Mark Graubard on Nutrition and Rationing; T. Swann Hard- 
ing on What the Farmers Think; H. H. Hedges on That Word ‘Bureaucracy’! 








And -° special series on Planning for Freedom in Central Europe — 
Articles from the conferences being held at Antioch College. 
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Where the News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








Of Diplomats and Other Things 


R. ED. FLYNN’S withdrawal from the 
struggle to obtain confirmation as envoy to 
the South Pacific (his elaborately assumed igno- 
rance on the subject of paving-blocks was not con- 
sidered as a sufficient qualification) coincided 
with a report that the British diplomatic service 
is to be reorganized along more democratic lines 
in the post-war period. Both developments are 
calculated to focus attention on the problems of 
organizing the diplomatic service in a democracy. 
The American and British systems in this field 
offer some interesting and suggestive contrasts. 
Our junior diplomatic personnel is recruited by 
the method of competitive examinations and rep- 
resents a fair cross-section of applicants. Our 
ambassadors fall into two main categories: “career 
diplomats” who have risen by promotion from 
within the service and amateurs, gifted or other- 
wise, who owe their appointments either to records 
of public service, or, 
more frequently, one 
fears, to the practice 
of paying off political 
debts with ambassa- 
dorial appointments. 
Sometimes these are 
debts in a very literal 
sense. A good many, 
far too many, of our 
ambassadors have been 
appointed not because 
of any particular 
knowledge of the lan- 
guage, history or in- 
stitutions of the coun- 
try to which they are 
accredited, but because 
they have come across 
handsomely when it was 
a question of contribut- 
ing to the campaign war chest of the party that 
won the last election or have otherwise made 
themselves politically useful. 

As a general rule the career diplomat is the 
safer bet when it is a matter of competently 
handling foreign relations, although the amateur, 
if he possesses genuine ability and initiative may 
occasionally make a good showing. Long service 
in a diplomatic bureaucracy where the safest rule 
is to follow precedent may have a paralyzing ef- 
fect on initiative. A gifted outsider may some- 
times bring a breath of fresh air inte the situa- 
tion and cut through a good deal of protocol and 
red tape, 

But too many of our amateur diplomats are 
badly disqualified by gross ignorance of the 
country in which they are stationed. The Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Russia at the time of the 
Revolution was Mr. David Francis, a typical mid- 
western politician, whose comments on Russian 
revolutionary parties and politics are simply 
laughable for their naivete. A more recent 
amateur Ambassador to Russia, Mr. Joseph E. 
Davies, scarcely covered himself himself with 
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glory by his “intuitive” pronouncement of judg-- 


ment on the victims of the bizarre treason and 
satotage trials, a judgment pronounced without 
paying the slightest visible attention to the 
formidable evidence pointing to fraud and in- 
consistency in the trials and collected by the 
Dewey Commission. Mr. Davies’ book also con- 
tains some amusing “breaks,” in the best tradi- 
tion of Mr. Francis. Russian words are habitually 
misspelled; the total earnings of the state indus- 
tries are mixed up with the profits; and Mr. 
Davies did not pause to verify some very 
cockeyed information about the formation and 
make-up of the Duma. 
ne * * 
A in all we would probably get along best in 
our foreign relations if we should create a 
thoroughly democratic foreign personnel, with ap- 
pointment strictly by merit and no favors to 
graduates of Groton and Harvard, if we should 
draw our ambassadors mostly from the best men 
in this service, and if we should depart from this 
rule only in order to choose as ambassadors men 
or women of genuine distinction and profound 
knowledge of the countries to which they may be 
sent. The political debt type of envoy should be 
liquidated once for all; and here the turning 
Aown of Mr. Flynn was a step in the right di- 
rection, 


When a British Cabinet has to pay a political 
debt it makes a man a baronet, not an ambas- 
sador. The result is that British envoys in for- 
eign lands maintain a more even and consistent 
technical level of old-fashioned diplomatic com- 
petence than our own. The outstanding defect of 
the British system (and one hopes that the recent 
report that steps are being taken to cure it are 
proved true in practice) is that ambassadors and 
ministers, as a general rule, are drawn from 
much too narrow a class circle. The British Am- 
bassador almost invariably bears the prefix of 
Sir and even junior secretaries have to be 
“gentlemen” in the narrow technical British sense 
of that much used and much abused word. Conse- 
quently even an envoy who may be well qualified 
by experience and linguistic knowledge often 
proves constitutionally unable to grasp the signif- 
icance of events when he is stationed in a country 
that is passing through a period of political and 
social change and upheaval. His contacts, his 
sources of information, are drawn from too 
limited and selected a circle. 

One hopes that the entire profession of diplom- 
acy will be relieved of a good many of its “striped 
pants” features after the war; and that open- 
minded, inteligent appreciation of modern polit- 
ical, social and economic trends, knowledge of the 
history and language of foreign countries will 
outweigh adeptness in cookie-pushing as a quali- 
fication for advancement in the service. 


* * * 


NE of Canada’s secluded backwaters, the mari- 

time province of New Brunswick, acquired a 
little publicity recently by providing gas masks 
for its inhabitants, apparently with the idea that 
clouds of German gas are likely to emerge at any 
moment. New Brunswick has a permanent claim 
to distinction. It is the most staunchly monarch- 
ical district of the Dominion. When you are in 
St. John, its principal port, you are on Duke 
Street or Prince William Street, if you are not 
on King Street or Queen Street. And the New 
Brunswicker calls the health of the King with 
meticulous regularity and with a challenging note 
that one misses in most other parts of Canada. 
For all this royalist sentiment there is a good 
historical background. New Brunswick was the 
refuge of large numbers of America’s Tory emi- 
grants. Even at this late date their decendants 
still have an understandable soft spot in their 
hearts for King George III, the monarch for 
whom their ancestors made such considerable 
sacrifices. 

* * * 


One of the jobs that is keeping the F.B.I. busy 
these days is tracking down individuals who, from 
sheer exuberant vanity, or because they are work- 
ing some kind of confidence game, persist in im- 
personating officers. This habit of passing oneself 
off for someone else is probably as old as the 
human race and leads to comical as well as seri- 
ous situations. I once heard of a bohemian writer 
who, when deep in his cups, called up a wealthy 
old lady, announced himself as an income-tax in- 
spector and demanded that she appear at his office 
to account for alleged tax defaleations. This had 
just a little suggestion of sadism; but Gogol’s 
“Revizor,” or “Inspector General,” in which the 
hero, by a series of accidents, is taken for the 
dreaded inspector from St. Petersburg and is 
plied with bribes and flattery is one of the finest 
bits of satire in Russian, or in any other lan- 
guage. And Mark Twain did a pretty good job 
with the two rascally impostors in “Huckleberry 
Finn” who impose themselves on Huck and his 
Negro companion as a king and a duke who have 
come on evil days. That sturdy democrat Mark 
Twain has Huck observe, when the king and the 
duke have gone on one of their not infrequent 
debauches: “You couldn’t tell them from the real 
ones.” 

* « = 


The Nazis have set up what would seem to be 
an unbeatable world’s record for losing friends 
and alienating people. A minor prize in this con- 
nection seems due to the humble Bundist in this 
country who cheerfully hailed a Norwegian neigh- 
bor as “landsmann” on the day after the invasion 
of Norway, apparently in the sincere belief that 
he was going to make a good impression. 
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